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One wholesaler today is making close 
to a half million dollars a year profits by 


ADVERTISING A TRADEMARK on a 
line of goods coming from a dozen factories. 


We know a cotton goods converter who 
established a trademark in a few seasons 
THROUGH ADVERTISING. That 
trademark now controls the trade of the 
country in one variety of goods. It is the 
best profit producer in his business. 

We could quote examples from among 
our customers almost without number. 

If you own a trademark you need not 
care who owns the mill. But if you own 
the mill you had better hurry and pre- 
empt your trademark. We can help you. 


New York Philadelphia 
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and “L” lines of 


New York city carry 








more passengers, andcarry ~ 

them further, than all the other 
local car systems together. 

@ A card or poster on these lines 
is seen, each day, by 1,750,000 peo- 


ple. This immense circulation on the 
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finest city transportation system in Amer- 
ica—and in the most densely populated 
center—is at your disposal for a rate 
lower, per car, than that charged in small 
towns throughout the country. 


am _ Let us call and tell you more. 


WARD & GOW 


1 Union Square 


NEW YORK 
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CHICAGO AS AN ADVERTIS- 
ING CENTER. 


MANY OF THE MOST NOTABLE 
OF RECENT VIGOROUS DEVELOP- 
MENTS IN ADVERTISING HAVE 
COME FROM CHICAGO—TEN YEARS’ 
WONDERFUL PROGRESS — CHICAGO 
ADVERTISING MEN WHO REACH 
CONSUMERS BY INTIMATE CON- 
TACT. 


By Jas. H. Collins. 


It is customary to paint Chicago 
in figures. 

An article of this sort ought to 
review the advertising agencies, 
the mediums and the men, and be 
strongly flavored with dollars, ton- 
nage and population. 

But really the whole thing is 
temperamental. 

Chicago advertising men like to 
feel that their astonishingly ener- 
getic industry excels that of the 
conservative East in many re- 
spects. Some day, they hope, it 
will excel at every point. Figures 
of growth in the two centers 
would probably justify this pride, 
if one could get them accurately. 

But the matter is one of time 
and geography. The difference 
between Chicago and the East is 
as the difference between New 
York and London. Those thou- 
sand-odd miles over which the 
eighteen-hour trains slip so easily, 
and which are covered so many 
times a year by advertising men 
with scarcely a glance out of the 
car window, are pretty tangible 
real estate when one has to walk. 
Literally, the men who have made 
Chicago industry of every de- 
scription walked the whole dis- 
tance. It is futile to talk of rela- 
tive size or merit. Chicago is no 
smaller, in the advertising sense, 
than New York, nor is New York 
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worse than Chicago, except for a 
few local commissions. The two 
centers are merely a_ thousand 
miles and a half century apart. 

Twenty-five years ago the pub- 
lic heard it rumored that John 
Wanamaker paid a man $5,000 a 
year to attend to his advertising— 
the first fact about advertising as 
an industry that ever came to the 
attention of©a good many men 
who are now in the business in a 
larger way than was John 
Powers. 

To-day, however, Chicago has 
its Mr. Hopkins, the copy man 
who gets $1,000 a week, and whose 
empioyers want everybody to 
know it. 

The other day Mr. Hopkins re- 
ceived a letter from an old client 
—a retail merchant in a small city 
for whom he wrote advertise- 
ments at five dollars apiece when 
he was starting out on his career. 
This merchant stated that he had 
just moved to another town, and 
needed more advertisements. He 
knew Mr. Hopkins had risen in 
the world, and that he now draws 
seven dollars every time he draws 
breath. But he wanted him to 
write some more of those adver- 
tisements, just as he did in the 
old days. And he wanted them 
at the old price, too. 

“How long since you worked 
for that merchant?” was asked of 
the copy man. 

“That was about ten years ago,” 
replied Mr. Hopkins. 

In the East, Mr. Hopkins’ suc- 
cess would be largely a matter of 
his own personal advancement— 
the rise of one more obscure, 
hard-working young man in an 
old, rich business community. But 
in Chicago it represents the rise 
of the whole advertising indus- 
try, and also the growth of indus- 
try. Everybody in Middle West- 
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ern manufacturing has been ris ng 
in the same way—it has a_l grown 
up with Mr, Hopkins the past ten 
years. 

Colonel Hunter says that the 
first special agent, Mr. Richard- 
son, opened an office in Chicago 
about 1892. Eighty per cent of 
the general advertising printed in 
Middle Western newspapers then 
came from the East. To-day, the 
advertising industry centering in 
Chicago is estimated at about $30,- 
000,000 yearly, including both local 
and general business. In general 
business, as nearly as it can be 
figured by the publicity carried by 
Eastern magazines, sixty per cent 
originates east of Pittsburg, and 
the rest is Western. 

Five years ago the proportions 
were more heavily Western, being 
about fifty per cent even. Eastern 
gains do not indicate Western 
losses, but merely throw a strik- 
ing light on Chicago’s advertising 
energy. 

During the past ten years West- 
ern manufacturing has been grow- 
ing at a tremendous rate, kecping 
pace with increase in Western 
wealth. Towns through the states 
east of the Missouri River which 
were farming centers at the last 
census are now busy little factory 
centers, making goods and ma- 
chinery of every description. As 
these new industries have sprung 
up and grown, Chicago has kept 
advertising before Western manu- 
facturers in various ways. First 
came the advertising school, which 
was ridiculed by the grave and 
reverend seniors of advertising in 
the East, but served to give the 
West a popular knowledge of ad- 
vertising as something tangible. 
Then came advertising psychology 
as a college study, also ridiculed 
in the East, but still further fo- 
cusing attention in the West. 
“Reason why” copy followed psy- 
chology, and to-day we have Mr. 
Hopkins; and so it has gone. 

There has always been some- 
thing of this sort to keep adver- 
tising before the Western imag- 
ination, whereas in the East we 
have had nothing of the kind 
since the memorable days of 
Charles Austin Bates. Chicago’s 
advertising industry throve upon 
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it so amazingly that presently the 
West was placing as much gen- 
eral business as the East; and only 
within the past few years have 
Eastern manufacturers availed 
themselves of publicity to an ex. 
tent that brings Eastern growth in 
keeping with Eastern industrial 
activity. The balance of trade js 
still largely in the West’s favor, 

Chicago’s wholesale trade this 
year will run to about $2,500,000,- 
000, and its manufactures to about 
$1,500 000,000. It is the center of 
the mail-order business, and the 
selling market for thousands of 
outside manufacturers. 

The characteristic point about 
Chicago as an advertising center 
is this: That Chicago advertising 
men know the American con- 
sumer. 

In the East it is possible for us 
to have a city like Philadelphia, 
making its enormous output of 
goods, yet producing hardly 
enough general advertising to 
keep one large agency _ busy. 
Philadelphia never meets the con, 
sumer. Its people are solid, con- 
servative manufacturers and op- 
eratives, and its products disap- 
pear through the wholesale trade 
and the commission houses in 
enormous lots. The average man- 
ufacturer in the Quaker City could 
probably not draw up a represen- 
tative budget for the Illinois or 
Ohio family that consumes what 
he makes. He doesn’t know what 
such a family earns or how it 
spends it, and doesn’t greatly care 
—that is the consumer’s private 
business, and he has plenty of 
orders. Conditions are the sume 
in New England, while New 
York’s conception of the typical 
consumer is the woman who buys 
her potatoes at Tiffany’s. 


It is no reflection on the ability 
of the Eastern advertising man 
to say that much of his work is 
done through information drawn 
from trade channels. because he 
lives in a vastly different com- 
munity, and works in altogether 
different ways. His knowledge of 
the consumer is often gained 
through the manufacturer’s sales- 
men, who pass along to him what 
they get from the wholesale 
houses, who have their informa- 
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UR advertisement in 
the December “System™ 


just published, was written 


two months ago, and gives 
our circulation as exceed- 
ing 1,200,000 copies 
weekly. As a matter of 
fact it is 1,362,450 for the 


week dated December 11, 


1909. 


The Saturday 
Evening Post 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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tion from a retailer whose wife’s 
brother neglected his opportuni- 
ties in college and has sunk dcwn 
into the ranks of the consuming 
class. Thousands upon thousands 
of dollars’ worth of Eastern ad- 
vertising is planned and published 
on such indirect information, and 
it pays, too. 

But the Chicago advertising 
man is always a consumer, and 
knows the consumer, and is for- 
ever in touch with him. In the 
advertising and industrial sense, 
Chicago has roots in the soil. 
One meets the farmer on her 
streets, and rides with the laborer 
in her cars, and sees on every 
hand the actual goods and chattels 
of great concerns which are rep- 
resented in the East by handsome 
executive offices, and stocks, and 
bonds. The New York woman 
who gets her potatoes at Tiffany’s 
has an idea that they are made in 
Ireland. But the Chicago adver- 
tising man has hoed and sprayed 
potatoes, and that is one of the 
prime points of value in his work, 
whether he writes, places or so- 
licits advertising. 


——_—_~+e+—____ 


WELL-KNOWN CONCERN ENTERS 
POULTRY FIELD. 


Tue S. OserMAYER COMPANY. 
Cincinnati, O., Dec. 6, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: | 5 

It may interest and possibly surprise 
you to laow that such a house as the 
S. Obermayer Company has added to 
its already extensive side lines the field 
of poultry. 

Our copy advertising this product 
is already appearing in the December 
issue of the better poultry journals, 
copy being placed through the Jos. 
Traxler Company, of this city. 

J. Cecrt Nuckots. 


a 


THEATRE CURTAIN AD- 
VERTISING COMPANY. 


NEW 


The Theatrical Curtain Advertising 
Company, Philadelphia, has  been_ in- 
corporated by Samuel F. Nixon, Fred 
G. Nixon-Nirdlinger, Thos. M. Love 
and Arthur S. Arnold. The company 
will control theatre curtain advertising 
in the hundreds of theatres in the 
country which are in the Nixon & Zim- 
merman and Reik and Cohan circuits. 


eS re 


The Portland, Me., Evening Adver- 
tiser has been sold to the Evening Ex- 
press. 


AUTOMOBILE ADVERTISING MEN 
ORGANIZE PERMANENTLY, 


The advertising managers of fourteen 
prominent auto manufacturers met in 
New York December 7th at the rooms 
of the Association of Licensed Auto. 
mobile Manufacturers to consider the 
advisability of forming a permanent or- 
ganization to meet periodically for the 
discussion of problems of mutual inter. 
est. An important feature of the meet- 
ing was the agreement at the outset 
that nothing should be done to restrict 
the initiative and the freedom of action 
on the part of any of the members, 

The ——~— was the outcome of a 
gathering to discuss methods of adver- 
tising the coming Automobile Show. 

In the course of the discussion it was 
made clear that the sentiment of the ad- 
vertising men was that much mutual 
help might be derived and some. saving 
of money effected for their principals 
by the interchange of ideas and experi- 
ence on how to prevent any part of 
advertising appropriations being diverted 
from their proper channels. 

A committee composed of Arthur N, 
Jervis, Charles W. Mears and K, P, 
Drysdale was appointed on permanent 
organization. R, H. Johnston and C, 
A. Stein were elected ‘temporary chair- 
man and secretary, respectively. The 
following advertising managers were 
present: 

Arthur N, Jervis, American Locomo- 
tive Company; K,. P. Drysdale, Cadillac 
Motor Car Company; H. W. Ford, 
Chalmers-Detroit Motor Company; Guy 
Hutchinson, Corbin Motor Vehicle Cor- 
poration; B. Rockwell, Maxwell-Briscoe 
Motor Company; H. L. Foote, Peerless 
Motor Car Company; George M. Davis, 
Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Company; H. 
A. Linehard, Pope Manufacturing Com- 
pany; C. W. Weesws, F. B. Stearns 
Company; C. A, Stein, Stevens-Duryea 
Company; E, Leroy Pelletier, Stude- 
baker Automobile Company; P. L. Fau- 
rote, E. R. Thomas Motor Company; 
R. M. Johnston, Waltham Manufactur- 
ing Company, and Charles W. Mears, 
of the Winton Motor Carriage Com- 
pany. 


es 
ELLIS RETIRES. 


Charles E. Ellis has retired from the 
C. E. Ellis Company, New York. Wil- 
liam J, Thompson, connected with the 
company for a number of years, has 
been elected president and William 
Green secretary and treasurer. The ad- 
vertising representation of the three 
papers published by the company is to 
remain in the hands of W. J. Kennedy 
Company. 

Plans are being made for greatly 
adding to the prestige of the Metropol- 
itan and Rural Home, Gentlewoman and 
The Magazine of Mysteries, which al- 
ready have very large circulations. 


The E. A, Arkenberg Company, Inc., 
Toledo, O., is at present sending out 
fifty-six-line copy to all leading week- 
lies for the Hayden-Griffith Company, 
Toledo, advertisers of ‘“Stovink.” 
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NYTHING that 

can be sold can be 
advertised. Our busi- 
ness 1s to sell you 
Newspaper, Maga- 
zine, Agricultural, 
Street Car, Billboard 
and Painted Wall 


Space, when its use 
meansincreasedsales- 
efficiency or sales- 
economy. 














“How to judge an advertisement before you use it” 
is the title of our booklet ““C.’? Sent free on request. 


Mahin Advertising Company 


816-866 American Trust Bldg. Telephone Central 7045 
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HOW BATES NUMBERING 
MACHINE HAS PROFITED 
BY PRINTERS’ INK’S 
ADVICE. 


DIRECT CIRCULARIZATION FOUND FAR 
LESS EFFECTIVE THAN MAGAZINE 
ADVEBTISING —- FORTY PER CENT 
INCREASE THE RESULT OF CHANG- 
ING POLICY ON PRINTERS’ INK’S 
DATA-BACKED ADVICE — SMALLER 
‘CIRCULARIZATION MADE MORE EF- 
FECTIVE BY PERIODICAL ADVER- 
TISING, 


By Sherman W. Reardon. 


Readers of Printers’ INK will 
recall how, last February, a letter 
from Ira Fleming, of the Bates 
Machine Co., Brooklyn, was 
printed asking for data to assist 
him in convincing the “powers 
that be” that numbering machines 
could be sold to better advantage 
through periodical advertising, 
backed up by circularizing, than 
by direct advertising alone. 

The situation was a typical one. 
While some magazine advertising 
had at various times been done, 
no plan had ever been followed, 
the advertising appearing spas- 
modically, first in one magazine 
and then in another. Needless to 
say results were very unsatisfac- 
tory, and like plenty of other con- 
cerns following the same method, 
the company lost whatever little 
faith it had in periodicals, and de- 
cided to do only circular or direct 
advertising. Just at that time Bates 
records showed that although 
more money had been spent in 
1908 than the year previous on 
circulars, the sales had dropped off 
somewhat. 

Printers’ INk’s reply embodied, 
in part, the experience of the 
John C. Moore Corporation, man- 
ufacturers of loose-leaf ledgers, 
etc. This concern, after exten- 
sive tests, had discovered, among 
other facts, the following: The 
average cost of securing inquiries 
from direct circularization was 
$1.00; the average cost of in- 
quiries from advertising in maga- 
zines was 27 cents each, and that 
twice as many inquiries from mag- 
azines were turned into sales as 
from circular inquiries. Other 


definite facts and figures were 
quoted by Printers’ INK to prove 
the powerful assistance of maga- 
zine and trade-paper advertising 
in selling office equipment. 
Armed with this information, 
and backed by his own personal 
convictions, Mr. Fleming, in 
March of this year, persuaded the 
company to take a part of the 
money being spent for circulars to 
start a campaign in periodicals, 
“This,” says Mr. Fleming, “was 
really the beginning of our maga- 
zine advertising campaign. We 
commenced with quarter-page 
space in the March issues of Sys- 
tem, Book-Keeper and Inland 
Printer. In April the space in 
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TRIAL OFFER, 


System was increased to a full 
page, in the Book-Keeper to a 
half page, and two or three pub- 
lications were added to the list. 
Other publications were added 
in May. All advertising was 
keyed, for we were determined to 
find out, if possible, even at the 
risk of antagonizing the dealer, 
whether we were getting actual 
results, or merely keeping our 
name before the public. Inciden- 
tally we were learning some things 
about the magazines that would 
pay us, which we could not have 
found out otherwise. 
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By September we had satisfied 
ourselves both as regards re- 
turns and mediums. Those pub- 
lications which had failed to make 
good were dropped, and others 
added. The “direct return” policy 
was dropped, and we began to give 
more attention to the dealer and 
the problem of distribution. 

As the logical retail seller of 
our numbering machines was the 
stationer, space was taken in a 
complete list of publications reach- 
ing this class. At the present 
time the following are carrying 
our copy: American Stationer, 
Geyer's Stationer, Walden’s Sta- 
tioner, Office Appliances, Office 
Outfitter, Stamp Trade News, In- 
land Stationer, and the Commer- 
cial Stamp Trade News. 

The advertising in these trade- 
papers is backed up by a steady 
stream of direct work-letters, bul- 
letins, folders, etc. We keep the 
dealer informed of what we are 
doing in the way of magazine ad- 
vertising, so that he may be up to 
the minute with sales pointers 
when a possible customer inquires 
about our machines. In addition 
to this we continually remind him 
he may have all the printed mat- 
ter, with his own name and ad- 
dress thereon, that he can use to 
advantage, without a cent of ex- 
tra cost to him. To better and 
more economically handle our own 
printed matter and the tons of it 
we are constantly sending out, we 
have a fully-equipped printing de- 
partment. 

“We have tried to-make our 
proposition just as attractive as 
possible to the dealer. We give a 
good liberal commission, furnish, 
at least, a dozen different kinds of 
helps, such as circulars, folders, 
post-cards, tags, labels, booklets, 
show-cards, display cases, etc. All 
orders and inquiries are referred 
to the nearest dealer. That this is 
the kind of co-operation the live, 
up-to-date. dealer appreciates is 
shown by the fact that in the past 
six months we have not only add- 
ed hundreds of new dealers, but 
the old ones are selling far more 
machines than ever before. 

“At the present time there are 
in the ne'ghborhood of 5,000 deal- 
ers handling Bates machines. This 
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distribution is vital to us, in con- 
nection with our national adver- 
tising, as outside of our branch- 
managers in New York, Philadel- 
phia, Chicago, London and Man- 
chester, we have no salesmen, and 
are, therefore, almost wholly de- 
pendent on the dealer to close 
first sales. 

“In addition to the dealers, there 
are three distinct and separate 
classes with which te deal. First, 
users of hand-numbering and dat- 
ing machines, users of typographi- 
cal numbering machines, and users 
of machines for numbering on 
metal. Naturally the greatest sale 
of hand-numbering and dating ma- 


. chines is among office people and 


in stores. Typographical number- 
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ANOTHER MAGAZINE AD. 


ing machines are used only by 
printers, machines for number- 
ing on metal by manufacturers 
who place a serial number either 
directly on their. product or on 
metal tags or plates to be attached 
thereto. |Hand-numbering ma- 
chines have sold best through 
System, Book-Keeper and Modern 
Methods. The fnland Printer, 
American Printer, and Printing 
Trade News have pulled best on 
typographical machines, Machines 
for numbering on metal so far 
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have not been extensively adver- 
tised but pretty good results have 
been secured from the American 
Machinist and Machinery. 

“Since the incéption of the peri- 
odical and circular advertising 
campaign, last March, some very 
interesting facts have been brought 
to light. With practically the 
same expenditure in magazines 
and circularizing from March 
to December, 1909, as was used 
for direct advertising only during 
the same months in 1908, the net 
sales have shown an increase of 
over. forty per cent. above the 
sales for the same period in 1908. 
It has been found that the ten-day 
free-trial offer, which is featured, 
is an excellent plan—ninety-five 
per cent. of the machines ‘sticking.’ 

“Another interesting bit of data, 
is that fully ninety per cent. of in- 
quiries from printers are turned 
into sales,.a percentage consider- 
ably in excess of results from 
other classes—although they are 
all high. Also that-since the mag- 
azine advertising started, the per- 
centage of sales from circulars has 
increased even though the nutber 
of such circulars has been greatly 
reduced.” a 

The experience of this manufac- 
turer fully demonstrates how in- 
dispensable a factor periodical ad- 
vertising is in selling office equip- 
ment. . The Bates Machine Co. 
started-a’ number of years ago in 
a -modest. way. depending. alto- 
gether on. the merit of the: goods, 
and on direct advertising to create 
a market. There are- hundreds of 
manufacturers in.the country to- 
day doing the self-same_ thing. 
While this policy had succeeded in 
bringing Bates machines to the at- 
tention of the public the surface 
had only been scratched, Mr. 
Fleming. says. 

With the impetus given the busi- 
ness by a comprehensive periodical 
advertising campaign, the Bates 
factory’ has ‘been ‘enlarged, new 
machines installed,:and many im- 
provements made for the’ purpose 
of increasing output.': One ‘thou- 
sand‘ machines per’ week is the 
present capacity, biit even that: is 
insufficient, as: a’ cable order, re- 
ceived’ last “July; ‘has just been 
filled!’ °“#- 
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TAFT RECOMMENDS '- HIGHER 
POSTAGE FOR MAGAZINES, 
AND PERIODICALS. 


In his message to Congress last week 
President Taft discussed the question of 
the postal deficit and its relation to the 
second-class privilege. He says: 

“The deficit every year in the Post 
Office Department is largely caused by 
the low rate of postage of 1 cent a 
pound charged on_ second-class mail 
matter, which includes not only news- 
papers, but magazines and suloccllonana 
periodicals, he actual loss growing 
out of the transmission of this sec. 
ond-class mail matter at 1 cent a pound 
amounts to about ar tagcat a year, 
The average cost of the transportation 
of this matter is more than 9 cents a 
pound. 

“It appears that the average distance 
over which newspapers are delivered to 
their customers is 291 miles, while the 
average haul of magazines is 1,049, 
and miscellaneous periodicals 1,128 
miles. Thus, the average haul of the 
om gr is three and one-half times 
and that of the miscellaneous periodical 
nearly four times the haul of the daily 
newspaper, yet all of them pay the 
same postage rate of 1 cent a pound. 
The statistics of 1907 show that second- 
class mail matter constituted 63.91 per 
cent of the weight of all the mail, and 
yielded only 5.19 per cent of the 
revenue, 

“The figures given are startling, and 
show the payment by the Government 
of an enormous subsidy to the news- 
papers, magazines and periodicals, and 
Congress may well consider whether 
radical steps should not be taken to 
reduce the deficit in the Post Office 
Department caused by this discrepancy 
between the actual cost of transporta- 
tion and the compensation exacted 
therefor. 

“A great saving might be made 
amounting to much more than half of 
the loss, by imposing upon magazines 
and periodicals a higher rate of post- 
age. hey are much heavier than 
newspapers, and contain. a much 
higher proportion of advertising to read- 
ing matter, and the average distance 
of their transportation is three and a 
kalf_times as great. 

“The total deficit for the last fiscal 
year in the Post Office Department 
amoustted to $17,500,000. The branches 
of its business which it did at a loss 
were the second-class mail service, in 
which the loss, as already said, was 
$63,000,000, and the free rural deliv- 
ery, in which the loss was $28,000,000. 
Those losses were in part offset b 
the profits of the letter postage an 
other sources of income. It would 
seem wise to reduce the loss upon sec- 
ond-class mail matter, at least to the 
extent of preventing a deficit in the 
total operations of the Post Office. 

“I commend the whole subject to 
Congress, not unmindful of the spread 
of intelligence which a low charge for 
carrying newspapers ‘and periodicals 
assists. I very much doubt, however, 
the wisdom of a policy which consti- 
tutes’ so large a subsidy and requires 
additional taxation to meet it.” 
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The 
Breeder’s 
(iazette 


for Schools 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 
W. C. Brown, Pres. 


At Crarinpa, Ia., Dec. 3, 1900. 
Miss Jessie Fievp, 

Superintendent Page County 

Schools, Clarinda, lowa. 


Dear Miss FIELp: 

Referring further to your favor 
of the 2d inst. 

I wish you would kindly ad- 
vise me at my New York address, 
and let me know how many pub- 
lic schools there are in Page 
county. I have this in mind. The 
Breeder’s Gazette, published in 
Chicago, is one of the best farm 
papers that I know of, and I 
rather think I would like to sub- 
scribe for'a copy for each one of 
‘the public schools in your county 
if you approve, with the under- 
standing that the teachers will 
make it a point to look up the 
interesting and valuable sugges- 
tions it contains on soil fertiliza- 
tion, seed selection and cultiva- 
tion and read them aloud each 
week to the pupils. 

I am very glad indeed to see 
you taking the interest you do in 
this important question. Your 
example may well be emulated by 
county superintendents in every 
county in the United States. ~ 


Yours very truly, 
W. C. Brown. 


Clarinda, Iowa, Journal, 
December 9, 1909. 
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WHAT CROWN PERFUMES 
LEARNED BY STOPPING 
ADVERTISING. 


WELL-KNOWN LONDON FIRM _ SUF- 
FERED SEVERE SETBACK AFTER 
QUITTING NEWSPAPFR ADVERTIS- 
ING IN THIS COUNTRY-—NOW RE- 
HABILITATED BY NEWSPAPER AD- 
VERTISING IN A NUMBER OF CITIES 
—A NEW PERFUME ARGU MENT. 


There is one method of finding 
out in a conclusive and final way 
whether or not “advertising pays.” 
That is, to stop it. 

This method is so much like 
eating strychnine to see if it kills, 
however, that the advertisers who 
experiment in this way are few 
and far between. Those who do, 
and recover to tell the tale (after 
taking liberally of antidotes) have 
_ interesting experiences to 
tell. 

The story of one such advertiser 
properly begins in the middle, in 
the year 1900. The promoters of 
the Crown Perfumery Company of 
London were the forefront of a 


business which had been reaching 
new high-water marks each year. 
From all over the world orders 
for Crown perfumeries were inun- 
dating the company’s desks; from 


Australia, from Canada, from 
England and her colonies; and 
from America, particularly Amer- 
ica, they had been coming in in- 
creasing volume for many years. 
The manufacturers knew that the 
products were as good as a strict 
business conscience and advanced 
skill in making could render them. 

A look at their books showed 
them that the American distribu- 
tion was almost perfect, with 15,- 
ooo dealers handling the line. 
More than this, each of these deal- 
ers knew that the perfumeries 
were in constant use by the most 
discriminating people. The Crown 
Smelling Salts, for example, was 
quite the proper variety for moth- 
er’s, or grandmother’s or milady’s 
use. They had for many years 
been reviving and invigorating a 
consuming public upon which the 
sun never set. So the thought 
naturally enough occurred to the 
managers: “With our products so 


firmly entrenched, why should we 
continue to spend the $35,000 a 
year which the company has been 
spending so many years in Amer. 
ica? Our goods can easily furnish 
their own advertising, and save us 
this needless $35,000.” 

So slight appropriation was made 
for the next year’s advertising in 
this country. For a while orders 
showed no falling off. Then 
something happened; there was a 
decline of that magic demand 
which was thought would keep on 
forever. The dealers reported a 
mysterious slackening. Their or- 
ders grew smaller and smaller, 
and at last reached a point which 
marked pretty accurately just 
where Crown products would 
stand if their own inherent worth 
alone were relied upon to find a 
market. 

In 1908 Charles E. Thompson, 
the son of the founder, William 
S. Thompson, was in control of 
the business. He came to the 
conclusion that Crown _ goods 
should be reinstated in their old 
place in the United States. For 
this purpose he cast about for the 
right manager and chose Miss M. 
F. Sanders, a young woman who 
had been for several years the sec- 
retary of his father, and who knew 
thoroughly the merchandising 
methods the elder Thompson had 
adopted in creating the former big 
demand. She was _ accordingly 
summoned to the home office in 
London, where she was kept for a 
time studying the manufacturing 
processes in the firm’s laboratories. 
She was then sent to this country 
and entrusted with the responsi- 
ble task of rehabilitating the 
American trade. 

Miss Sanders took up the work, 
actuated with enthusiasm for the 
products’ worth. She had known 
that since 1872, when the Crown 
Company was started, the elder 
Thompson had been an unswerv- 
ing advocate of advertising and 
had spent regularly about $35,000 
a year, mostly in the newspapers. 

Miss Sanders lost no time. She 
placed the Crown Perfumery ac- 
count in the hands of Ballard & 
Alvord, advertising agents, and 
with them mapped out future ad- 
vertising. Thirty-five line space 















was used in the New York Even- 
ing Telegram, Evening World and 
Times. The New York papers 
now carrying the advertisement 
are the Evening World, the Even- 
ing Sun and the Times. Other 
newspapers used are the Boston 
Herald and the Transcript, the 
Chicago News, the Tribune and 
the American, the Washington 
Star, the San Francisco Chronicle 
and the New Orleans Picayune 
and Jtem. After the first of the 
year the campaign will be ex- 
tended to some other cities. 

The following magazines are 
also used: the Butterick Trio, 
the Woman’s Home Companion, 
Vogue and Dress. 

A variety of copy is put out, but 
it all bears at the top the trade- 
marked Crown and an underscored 
line: “The Crown Has It.” The 
trade-mark and the crown are ex- 
pected to give unity to the whole 
campaign and to make Crown ad- 
vertising instantly recognizable, 
whether in newspapers or maga- 
zines. 
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Salesmen cover the territory 
with advance proofs of the adver- 
tising to appear in any one sec- 
tion, impressing the dealers with 
the certainty that their sales ef- 
forts will be cordially assisted by 
the company’s publicity. The in- 
crease of ~business is decided and 
continuous now. 

An interesting feature that 
should not be overlooked is the 
part the booklet, “The Fashion 
Book of Perfumes,” plays. This 
clever piece of business literature 
carries the insinuating suggestion 
that every person should select 
perfumes suited to himself or 
herself alone. Don’t the social 
leaders of England make it a 
point to have their perfume as 
subtly suggestive of their own in- 
dividuality as the clothes they 
wear? They certainly do! Can 
there be a more delicate means of 
conveying a sense of personal 
nicety than, say, Crown Crabapple 
Blossoms Perfumery? Certainly 
not! In the copy, likewise, this 
adroit appeal is made. 








The daily and Sunday Journal in November, 1909, 
carried 2,595 columns of advertising, 287 more 


columns than in November, 1908. 


THE SUNDAY JOURNAL in November, 1909, carried 673 
columns of advertising. November, 1908, its circulation was 72,875; 
it has now a paid, home circulation of 80,000—a gain over last 


year of 7,125. 


The increasing gains in both circulation and advertising in the 
SUNDAY JOURNAL are due entirely to its excellence as a clean, 
interesting family newspaper. Undisputed quality, combined with quan- 
tity, makes it the most productive medium for the advertiser. 


Statement of advertising carried by Twin 
City newspapers in November, 1909. 


Columns 


The Minneapolis Journal, 2595 


The Minneapolis Tribune 
The St. Paul Dispatch 


The St. Paul Pioneer Press 


Publishers’ Representatives : 
O’MARA & ORMSBEE 
Brunswick Building, New York 
Tribune Building, Chicago 





- 22il 
- . - - 1564 
- - - - 1374 


THE MINNEAPOLIS JOURNAL 
WM. J. HAYES 
Advertising Manager 
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Basing its argument upon its record of resyl, 
for interesting the farmers of the United Stats 


to most of the agricultural and poultry adverti 
issuance is sufficient to start the call for spac 


FARM aw 


rush, he puts his advertisement in the Poultry Ann 
shower of orders that is sure to come. This shove 
that form its more than 


500,00 


Farm and Home subscribers are farmers who this yt 
their thousands, and now will lay aside their worka 
are that the farmers you want to reach; they haveth 
treasure trove of information along poultry line 
his chicks—ways and means of producing eggs al 
from scrapbooks and the files of dead newspapet 
and knowledge of the well-known men who conti 
doubt that the farmers will read it, their wives wi 
prospectus of the Poultry Annual. It will tell y 


FORMS CLOSE JANUARY 15, 1910. m 
we can take of YO 


The Phelps 


New York, 339-441 Lafayette St. SPRINGFIELD, 
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£ resulfgm and Home presents its annual opportunity 
mh the coming number of its 


Farm and Home and prepares to take care of the 
ag not surprising when you know the znd of farmers 


ve gleaned not only their hundreds of dollars, but 
¢ the Poultry Annual. to plan fornext year. They 
t, and want still more. The Poultry Annual is a 
indreds of money-making ideas for the farmer about 
imbating disease. Nor is this information gleaned 
em is alive and up-to-date, fresh from the experience 
€to and edit this great issue. Have you any 
ad it, their neighbors borrow it? Write us for 
at is to be in it and will give you an idea as to its 

le farmers will read your adv if it’s there. 


earlier copy is received the better care 


<@ 
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THE MARSHALL FIELD 
STORE SERVICE AND 
ADVERTISING 
POLICY. 


INTERVIEW WITH ADVERTISING MAN- 
AGER STOKES BRINGS OUT SOME 
INTERESTING VIEWPOINTS OF RE- 
TAIL SELLING AND ADVERTISING— 
“THE CUSTOMER IS ALWAYS RIGHT” 
—DEALING WITH BUYERS—STRONG 
GUARDS AGAINST EXAGGERATION— 
KEEPING ADVERTISING ON A PROF- 
ITABLE BASIS. 


To many people, Marshall Field 
has represented a high-water mark 
of retail store service and mer- 
chandising policy. Critical buy- 
ers, both from this country and 
abroad, who compare retail buying 
in many parts of the land, invaria- 
bly end by making the Marshall 
Field store, Chicago, a standard of 
comparison for all others. With- 
out a doubt it has its own short- 
comings, yet in the face of the 
manifold shortcomings of other 
American retailers, it stands out 
rather decidedly. 

Just what this merchandising 


policy consists of, and upon what 
basis it advertises, has been little 
understood. An extensive inter- 
view by Printers’ INK with J. J. 
Stokes, advertising manager for 


the Marshall Field Company, 
forms a considerable education in 
modern store policy. 

“All store service is advertis- 
ing,” says Mr. Stokes. “The term 
‘advertising manager’ tends to be 
a misnomer. Everything in a 
store, from the looks of the deliv- 
ery teams, the uniforms of the at- 
tendants the method ot sales- 
women in handling customers, in- 
deed, even the way in which the 
horses are groomed, is advertis- 
ing. The so-called advertising 
manager who limi‘s his duties to 
newspaper copy, defines his adver- 
tising scope very narrowly. 

“Advertising is leaving an im- 
pression, no matter where it comes 
from or how it is achieved. The 
manner and the looks of the de- 
livery outfit driving up to a wom- 
an’s home have a most intimate 
and forceful advertising value. 
The looks of the package, even the 
method of the wrapping, are 
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fraught with advertising import. 
ance. Every point of contact with 
the customer is a vital, real adver- 
tising opportunity. The Marshall 
Field Company is particularly 
fussy about bundles. The matter 
fs laid out on a systematic schedule. 
An ordinary box must be wrapped 
in a paper in just a certain way, 
with just so much string; and if 
it is a wedding present, it must 
have a white box with white 
enamel paper and heavy padding, 

“Our next and still more vital 
advertising is to have our sales 
girls brought in line with policy, 
We forbid them to chew gum, eat 
candy, fuss with their hair, talk, 
put their hands on their hips, or 
their arms about each other, or to 
wear fancy things and loud colors, 
and allow no freaky hairdressing. 
A matron is employed, not to over- 
see, but to observe them all in 
general, and help them in all man- 
ner of ways. Eastern retailers 
have frequently wondered how we 
get such a high-class of sales peo- 
ple. Some we train, but we also 
draw from a better class of people 
than is usual. 

“Marshall Field’s great store 
policy was—‘The customer is al- 
ways right’—and we carry this 
policy to very complete lengths. 
We take back merchandise—some- 
times even when we know we are 
imposed upon and lose money. We 
know that by extending our most 
courteous treatment to our cash 
customers, we will perhaps some 
day make charge customers of 
them. We encourage people to 
come in and try things on and 
look about, even when we know 
very well that they do not mean 
to buy. We are willing to spend 
an hour of a saleswoman’s time to 
let a woman try on $75.00 hats, 
when we know very well that 
when she does buy a hat, she will 
not pay one-tenth of that amount. 
It pleases her to see herself in ex- 
pensive hats, and it pleases her to 
have us treat her as though she 
had money in plenty to buy one 
Some day she may! 

“We maintain perhaps the most 
complete information offices and 
rest rooms ever conceived. There 
are telegraph and cable offices, 
theatre and railroad ticket offices. 















a library, complete information 
about trolley lines, a men’s smok- 
ing room, a room in which to 
leave children in care of a trained 
nurse, and an emergency hospital, 
Even if a woman has been shop- 
ping at some other store, and 
brings in some bundles which she 
desires wrapped up with a Mar- 
shall Field purchase, we do not 
demur. Another thing we watch 
most carefully and that is, co- 
ordination in location of merchan- 
dise. A woman can buy the needs 
of her whole family of children 
without moving off one floor. 
We also very carefully bulletin 
any changes in the location of de- 
partments, so that our clerks will 
not direct people wrong. 

“Now, when it comes to the 
printed representations of mer- 
chandise, the same general policy 
applies. The characteristic type, 
the tone of the illustrations and 
the promise of the headlines, must 
be in keeping with the store’s pol- 
icy. Our advertising remarks can 
be divided into three classes—ed- 
itorial or policy talk, shop talk or 
information about style and mer- 
chandise, and price talk. I con- 
sider it vital that the customer 
shall not be disappointed upon 
coming to see goods, after reading 
our advertising. It is not fair to 
put an impression into the mind 
of a customer that she can get a 
certain value for a certain sum 
only to find, on coming to the 
store, that the value is not alto- 
gether there. It is the real labor 
of the advertising man to co-ordi- 
nate the matter offered by buyers, 
and to keep the advertising on a 
consistently high plane of dependa- 
bility and restraint. I think every 
advertising man in a department 
store needs to be a student of hu- 
man nature, and possess plenty of 
both firmness and tact. 

“T never allow any advertising 
to run for which we do not have 
goods sufficient in quantity for one 
or if possible, two or three days’ 
selling. Neither do I allow illus- 
trations to infer that the goods ad- 
vertised is of higher quality, even 
when the text tells the truth. I 
will not allow a silk petticoat to be 
illustrated as if it had ten yards of 
material put into it, when I know 
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Advertising 
Saves Half 


of our salesmen’s 
time by eliminat- 
ing introductions 
and securing 
standing, says a 
prominent manu- 
facturerin 
Printers’ Ink 


Ladies 
World 


offers over half a 
million assistants 
to the salesman. 
lt secures stand- 
ing for merit- 
orious goods. 
It assures large 
sales and con- 
tinuous orders. 


Over Half 
Million 








co 


families recognize 
The Ladies’ World 
as an authority in 
household matters. 
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the woman who buys it would just 
about be able to walk in it. The 
, store that is long established must 
‘\guard, even more than one not es- 
tablished, against’ misrepresenta- 
tion, direct or indirect. 

“Tf we make a typographical er- 
ror we do not quibble, but make 
good on the advertising as long as 
the goods last. Once, when $3.00 
towels got priced by accident $1.50, 
even though the cost was $2.75, 
we sold as long as we had them. 

“T do not allow any one to get 
near my copy men, because I want 
them to write without bias or per- 
sonal enthusiasm. Neither do I 
-encourage a buyer to make an ad- 
vertising splurge, when keen busi- 
‘ness policy does not seem to war- 
‘rant it. I talk facts and figures 
sto him, and if he wants to spend 
ta thousand dollars to advertise 
‘some waists, for which he has al- 
ready an assurance of sales for 
the entire amount on hand, I dis- 
courage him. I do not spend a 
,cent ‘more than is necessary to 
‘move the goods. I buy no space 


to allow a buyer to splurge—our 
advertising must be done on the 


basi$ of how much space: wiil it 
take to sell the goods. If a buyer 
wants to spend almost as much 
money for advertising as the profit 
on the sales would amount to, I 
ont him figures and discourage 

im. 

“We may spend more money 
than profits warrant, to sell one 
line, but only in order to stimulate 
kindred lines, which we are adver- 
ising at the same time. On the 
‘other hand, I do not allow a cur- 
tailment of an advertising ex- 
pense for a department, because of 
some oe sp | failures or dis- 
couragements of the past. Just 
because a buyer failed in some way 
‘to come out on a sale of silks or 
ribbons or something else last sea- 
son, is no reason why he should do 
no advertising this season. Adver- 
tising is an investment, and to get 
profit out of it, it must. be done 
judiciously. 

“I_try to maintain a_ thorough 
spirit of co-operation and good 
feeling, and regard this as highly 
important. Buyers are human, 
like advertising men, and to get 
‘the best results.from’ an advertis- 
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ing office, there is a great deal of 
necessity for patience and for- 
bearance. 

“When it comes to the actual 
buying of space and selection of 
mediums, there is nobody outside 
who can tell an advertising man- 
ager very much more than he 
ought to know himself, for he is 
constantly in touch with conditions 
and results, which are the chief 
factors in deciding space and me- 
diums. I never let an ad go out 
without trying to see whether the 
ad will lose anything if we take 
out ten lines here or there. 

“If a newspaper of 100,000 cir- 
culation is not good enough to 
sell one hundred attractive suits, 
something is the matter either with 
the suits, the newspaper or the 
store, and the daily tale of results 
soon discloses the sources of fail- 
ure. 

“However, every store which 
sells $100,000 worth of goods is 
big enough to have an advertising 
director and pay him $15,000 or 
$20,000, for he can save the store 
that much, if he is sincerely hon- 
est and intelligent. An advertis- 
ing manager who is persuaded by 
graft percentages or even by the 
small so-called courtesies of pres- 
ents and other inducements, is en- 
dangering his judgment and the 
firm’s profits. I steadfastly refuse 
to accept even small offers of fa- 
vors, or presents. An advertising 
manager must be an enthusiast 
and happy, without outside entan- 
glements or distractions or inter- 
nal interferences or dissensions. 
He must be a man of ideas, and 
must select and focus and co-ordi- 
nate, day in and day out. 

“In writing our copy, we do not 
argue a number of points about 
goods, but select one forceful idea 
and argue it well. This leaves 
some good arguments for the cus- 
tomer to find upon coming into 
the store. The same rule applies 
to accepting things to be adver- 
tised from buyers. We take per- 
haps one out of four or five ad- 
vertising items or special sales 
which are suggested.” 

—_+ oo ____ 


Beautiful Homes, commencing with 
the November issue, has widened its 
columns and set its publication and 
closing days earlier. 
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The Saturday 
Evening Post 






of December 18th contains a full-page advertisement setting 


forth the tremendous possibilities of farm paper advertising. 






This advertisement was written by Mr. Herbert Myrick, 


our President. It contains facts and figures never before 






presented, and which will burn themselves right into your 






mind, if you will take 12 minutes to read the page. Of 
course, Mr. Mynick had in mind the possibilities of 


The 
ORANGE JUDD 
WEEKLIES 


The acknowledged leaders of the weekly agricultural press. 












They are national farm journals with a guaranteed circulation 
of 250,000 copies each week and pay the best known general 
as well as agricultural advertisers. They will pay you. 






Orange Judd Farmer covers the Central West; Ameri- 
can Agriculturist, the Middle and Southern States; New 
England Homestead, the New England States. 







ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 





Headquarters : 
Western Office : Eastern Office : 
1448 M, Bui 439-441 Lafayette Street ; ee 
Gears uilding New York | 33 Mot gr gaa 
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“PROTECTOGRAPH” FINDS 
EDUCATIONAL ADVER- 
TISING VITAL. 


EXPENSIVE EXPERIENCE WITH POOR 
ADVERTISING DOES NOT DISCOURAGE 
CONCERN—VIGOROUS PRINTED MAT- 
TER A FEATURE—SOME GENERAL 
MEDIUMS USED—EDUCATING UP TO 
APPRECIATION OF PROTECTION 
AGAINST CHECK-RAISING, 


Frequently advertising men 
come upon manufacturers who, 
because of a sore experience with 
poorly planned advertising, are 
lastingly prejudiced. The harm 
that inexperienced and incompe- 
tent advertising men do in this 
way is quite considerable. It is 
interesting, therefore, to find one 
advertiser who has been impervi- 
ous to any prejudice arising from 
unsuccessful advertising in the 


past, and who is able to see that 
it was the way he advertised, not 
advertising as a method which 
failed to make good. 

“Looking back over the history 
of G. W. Todd & Co.,” says Jack 


W. Speare, advertising manager 
for the Protectograph, “it is a 
wonder, not that the firm’s adver- 
tising appropriation is so limited, 
but that it still has the courage to 
spend money for publicity at all. 
Ninety-nine men out of a hundred 
would have quit in disgust after 
some of the disappointments that 
the Todd brothers have encoun- 
tered at different times. 

“The fact that they are still in 
the advertising ranks, and con- 
stantly increasing their expendi- 
ture in ratio to the growth of the 
business, is largely due to the faith 
of G. W. Todd, who believes that 
an article not worth advertising 
isn’t worth making. In his own 
words: ‘We will never know 
whether we could save money by 
not advertising, because just as 
long as we build the Protecto- 
- graph, we will advertise it.’ 

“That’s the kind of conviction 
which has made the Protectograph 
one of the most successful of 
American office specialties, in 
spite of the obstacles which in the 
early history of the device seemed 
almost impassable. When they 
first built their machine, over ten 


years ago, the Todds had great 
faith in printers’ ink, without an 
equal knowledge of its use. They 
knew that the form of swindle 
known as_ “check-raising’ was 
growing to be very common, and 
quite a serious matter to banks 
and depositors. They also felt 
that they had the best device to 
prevent this fraud; but they made 
the mistake of assuming that the 
public would take the matter as 
seriously as they did, so their 
idea was to sell the Protectograph 
as a mail-order proposition. 

“They might as well have tried 
to sell life insurance by mail. In 
fact, life insurance might possibly 
be so!d by mail in scattered cases, 
because every one sees death 
about him every day, and must ad- 
mit that his time is coming— 
whereas, cases of check raising 
are seldom made public, and every 
man thinks his checks are im- 
mune anyway. 

“It took some money—which 
wasn’t so plentiful in those days— 
and some annoying experiences 
with the prehistoric ‘ad-experts, 
to demonstrate that check-insur- 
ance couldn’t be sold without the 
best kind of salesmen. Then, a 
little later on, they fell for the 
‘general-publicity’ lure, and dissi- 
pated quite a bit of their hard- 
earned capital in the magazines. 
Quarter-pages of the baldest pub- 
licity type were used, and the ‘re- 
turns’ were confined almost en- 
tirely to the batch of bills from 
the publishers, which came in with 
cheerful monthly regularity until 
a halt was called and the expen- 
diture charged up to ‘P. and L’ 

“Right at this point, the average 
man would have struck a T. E. 
Powers attitude, with right hand 
raised aloft, and solemnly affirmed 
‘never again.’ But, instead of los- 
ing faith, the Todds started buy- 
ing postage stamps. They worked 
lists of prospects with vigorous 
printed matter, and after much 
experiment they found out how to 
make it pay. The greatest dis- 
covery they made was that you 
couldn’t even talk to a prospect 
about the Protectograph until you 
had put him through a strenuous 
campaign of education on the sub- 
ject of check frauds and check 
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protection. In other words, you 
had to ‘sell’ each prospect twice— 
once on the fact that his checks 
were a menace to his bank ac- 
count, and second on the fact that 
he ought to spend $30, immediate- 
ly, for a Protectograph. 

“The present campaign began 
with my connection with the com- 
pany, and is based on the theory 
that every man who signs checks 
will eventually buy a Protecto- 
graph, provided we can get his at- 
tention and show him that his 
checks are always exposed to al- 
teration, and that the Protecto- 
graph is the only form of protec- 
tion that has never been success- 
fully altered. 

“We work directly ahead of our 
salesmen, using a strong cam- 
paign of circulars to prepare the 
prospects for their coming. Every 
circular carries-a ‘come-back’ of 
some sort, which receives the 
prospect’s. signature. These in- 
quiries, with report blank at- 
tached, are sent direct to the 
salesmen, giving them a graceful 
entree to the presence of the man 
who has the buying power. When 
the reports are returned, we tab- 
ulate them carefully to make a 
recapitulation showing ‘sales,’ 
‘prospects,’ and ‘N. G.’s’ from vari- 
ous sources, as well as to give a 
line on the percentage of inquiries 
turned into sales by 
each salesman. 

“This form of pub- 
licity is very efficient, 
as shown by the fact 
that 
nearly all of our sales- 
men to a strong faith in 
advertising. Many of 
them are now so thor- 
oughly adhering to this 
proposition that they 
will not even start on a 
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it has converted 2373 Sse 


great difficulty, of course, is -hat 
right at the start we must reach 
the head of the business, the man 
who signs the checks —rather 
than the bookkeeper or clerks— 
and men of this type are naturally 
slow to respond to advertising of 
any sort. 

“By far the greatest factor in- 
the success of our advertising— 
aside from the splendid co-opera- 
tion of the sales force—is the ac- 
tive good will of 70,000 and more 
leading concerns throughout the 
world who are using our device.” 

in re 


TWO PRICES IN ADS EXPLAINED. 


NaTIONAL Leap — 
111 Broadwa 
New York, Dec. 6, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ InxK: 

Perhaps you may not have noticed 
that in some of the magazines the At- 
wood Grape Fruit is advertised at $5.00 
a box and in others at $6.00 a box, the 
boxes apparently being the same size 
and the fruit exactly the same quality. 

Does the Atwood Grape Fruit Com- 
pany believe that the readers of one 
magazine will pay more for the same 
article than the readers of another 
magazine? If so, does it consider 
Country Life in America one of the 
organs of the cheap kind of pooree 
You will notice that the Country Life 
advertisement is one of the $5.00 ones. 

f the above queries are on the right 
track does the Atwood Grape Fruit 
Company think that the readers of one 
magazine never. see another magazine? 

ou will notice, by the way, that all 
these advertisements are taken from 
December magazines. It cannot be a 
question, therefore, of the 
price having gone up or 
down. 

Yours with best wishes. 

Very truly, 
O Harn, 


{The Atwood Grape 
Fruit Company frankl 
confessed this error in ad- 
vertised price to the rep- 
resentative of PRInTERS’ 
InK at the time he was 
athering the information 
i an oe foe = 
campaign, which appeare 
in the issue of December 








trip until the route has 
been thoroughly adver- 
tised ahead of them. 
We find certain period- 
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(NOT OVER THIRTY DOLLARS $308 
Fit seco 


8th. Copy was given out 
for the December maga- 
zines and in this the price 
was put uniformly at $5.00 
a box. Shortly afterward 
certain conditions made it 





icals very useful to us, 


advisable to raise the price 





also, in the way of 





to $6.00, but the forms of 





reaching people who are 
not on our regular lists. 
This fall we used large 
space in the Literary 
Digest and the Satur- 
day Evening Post. Our 


some of the magazines had 
already closed. It is stated 
that the company will be 
“good sports” and fill or- 
ders at $5.00 a box, if the 
urchase is made from the 
ew York commission 
house.—Ep1rTor.] 
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THE FACTS ABOUT CHI- 
CAGO. 


THE VOLUME OF BUSINESS AND 
MANUFACTURE—GREAT EXTENT OF 
PUBLISHING BUSINESS — BANK 
CLEARINGS AND DEPOSITS—GREAT 
RAILWAY CENTRALIZATION—THE 
POPULATION—LARGE GERMAN ELE- 
MENT. 

Few cities in the world are 
commercially or historically like 
Chicago. A windswept prairie- 
edge sheltering just seventy people 
in 1835. later suffering a fearful 
devastation by fire, does not offer 
a promising basis for a _ great 
world market place, populated by 
several million people of a rather 
different kind from the other me- 
tropolises of the world. 

One single thing is responsible 
for Chicago—its transportation re- 
lation to the rest of the world. 
There is not one other city on the 
entire face of the globe which has 
thirty-four railways running into it, 
with a combined total mileage of 
92,398 miles—enough to belt the 
globe almost four times. This 
mileage is almost half the total 
mileage of the country. 

The Chicago Drainage Canal, 
the Georgian Bay Canal project, 
and the deepening of the Missis- 
sippi will do astonishing things to 
Chicago by making it a world’s 
seaport for both Atlantic and Pa- 
cific, though situated in the heart 
of a great continent. 

It is small wonder that Chicago 
air is laden with optimism and 
“boost,” or that the country’s com- 
merce seems to center there. The 
industrial district of Chicago com- 
prises now about 550 square miles, 
in which are located some 9,000 
manufacturing establishments, with 
a capital (in 1905) of $637,743,474. 
Their manufacturing output now 
reaches just about $1,000,000,000 
annually. Now, a billion is one 
thousand millions, and a vast pile 
of value for one city to amass in 
concrete form. The other great 
cities of the world are banking 
centers and international financial 
capitals. The value credited to 
these cities is in large part paper 
ownership of distant resources. 

In Chicago, however, the con- 
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crete values are there—the hogs, 
the grain and the steel. Despite 
the fact that the slaughtering in. 
dustry is not Chicago’s only boast, 
that industry nevertheless remains 
wonderful. Five hundred acres of 
land are given up to it, 13,000 
pens, 25,000 gates for distribution 
of stock, 300 miles of railway 
track, twenty-five miles of streets, 
all forming a city within a city, 
Four hundred buyers are there 
daily, ready to pay spot cash for 
live stock, This industrial city has 
its own water supply, sewer sys- 
tem and police, and within its 
limits $325,000,000 are paid over 
annually for stock. 

The vital relation of Chicago to 
the whole country and the world 
is illustrated in this fact, for the 
Western farmers are largely de- 
pendent on the Chicago live stock 
market, and the population of a 
great part of the world is depend- 
ent on the products which Chicago 
makes out of this live stock. 

American wheat, the support of 
many countries, has its trading 
capital in Chicago; 21,168,442 
bushels of wheat were shipped 
into Chicago in 1908, not to men- 
tion 9,180,355 barrels of flour. 

Next in importance to slaugh- 
tering is the clothing business. 
PrinTErS’ INK has already shown 
the preponderance of prestige 
Chicago now enjoys. About $75,- 
000,000 worth of clothes are now 
made annually in Chicago. 

It is very interesting to examine 
Chicago as a publishing center. 
Printing and publishing actually is 
the fourth industry in Chicago in 
value and extent. The industrial 
district of Chicago boasts 459 
newspapers and periodicals, an in- 
crease of one-third since 1900. 
There are employed in this indus- 
try no less than 17,000 people, in 
about 1,250 establishments. A 
book and job printing business 
alone of $26,000,000 is done, while 
the total value of printing and 
publishing products reaches $55,- 
000,000. The industry has actual- 
ly doubled itself since 1900. 

An interesting situation is dis- 
closed by the Chicago post-office 
records, owing to the recent more 
stringent post-office regulations of 
second-class matter and the hard 
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Personal Service 
Plus Wide Experience 


HAVE the accounts of a number of 
advertisers who realize what “per- 
sonal service, plus wide experience” 

means to them. I want a few more—and 
only a few. To such I offer those benefits 
which arise from an advertising cam- 
paign personally planned and personally 
conducted in all its details. I am not 
seeking to build up a big advertising 
machine—I shall take only such accounts 
as I know are worthy, and to which I can 
bring the quality of assistance, which will 
insure the most profitable results. 


It want to call upon or hear from those 
advertisers to whom this character of per- 
sonal service appeals. 


P. B. Bromfield Advertising Agency 
Fifth Avenue Building 


[Sth Avenue and 23d Street] 
New York City 
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times. While the number of pieces 
of first-class matter handled at the 
Chicago post-office in 1908 reached 
the stupendous total of 784,058,240 
pieces (an increase over 1907 of 
11.64 per cent) the pounds of 
second-class mail passing through 
the office decreased 5.23 per cent. 
Nevertheless, a hint of the great 
publishing business going on in 
Chicago is given by the 1908 total 
of second-class pounds passing 
through the office—72,956,565, or 
about 35,000 tons. 

As a mail-order center Chicago 
has, of course, no rival. A total 
of $400,000,000 worth of mail-or- 
der business of every kind is esti- 
mated to come to Chicago. When 
it is realized that every cent’s 
worth of this is secured through 
advertising, an idea of the remark- 
able advertising activities of Chi- 
cago is had. The brightest mail- 
order advertising men in the 
business are in Chicago, and their 
catalogues and advertising matter 
are not equalled anywhere for 
vigor and salesmanship. 

The real magnitude of Chicago 
business is reflected in the totals 
for its chief market transactions. 
In a single year Chicago has han- 
dled 500,000,000 bushels of grain, 
300,000 tons of hay, 16,000,000 
head of live stock, 270,000,000 
pounds of butter, 90,000,000 pounds 
of cheese, 500,000,000 pounds of 
lard, and about 2,500,000,000 
pounds of meats. 

The Board of Trade of Chicago 
is one of the most progressive 
bodies in existence and holds a 
most important lever in the ma- 
chinery of the world’s markets by 
its collation of price and supply 
information, its action as a clear- 
ing house in various ways, and its 
co-operation with shippers. Its 
decisions affect the markets in 
Paris, Liverpool, etc. 

The Lake commerce is a consid- 
erable business alone, the 1908 ex- 
- ports being $3,771,409. Last year 
5,805 vessels cleared at Chicago 
docks. 

In September $7,720,500 worth 
of building operations were car- 
ried on, an increase of 49.9 per 
v2nt over September, 1908. 

Chicago’s bank clearings and 
bank deposits give a hint of the 


wealth which the city is drawing 
to itself and putting into use, In 
November of this year the total 
clearings were $1,162,800,081, an 
increase of $142,000,000 over No- 
vember of last year. This repre- 
sents a commercial activity greater 
than in all chief Southern and Far- 
Western cities, greater than thir- 
teen chief Canadian cities, and 
considerably greater than all large 
New England cities. The rate of 
increase of commercial activity in 
Chicago can be gauged by the fact 
that the Chicago bank clearings 
for the first eleven months of this 
year are greater by $2,000,000,000 
than for the first eleven months of 


1908. 

The Chicago national banks 
have on deposit $398,955,330, while 
the state banks have an additional 
$391,179,195. Chicago has a total 
property valuation of $477,190,399, 
a very large per capita share. Its 
railroad property alone is valued 
at $22,747,232. 

The situation of Chicago’s popu- 
ulation is peculiar. Chicago occu- 
pies an area of about 125,000 acres 
—much larger than most other 
cities. Rapid transit facilities 
have been perfected within the 
last few years which make the 
distribution problem a little dif- 
ferent to manufacturers and ad- 
vertisers selling through dealers. 
Greater facility for getting about 
has made consumers less depend- 
ent upon small and unprogressive 
local retailers, and has brought 
more trade downtown and to bet- 
ter retailers. Many advertisers 
find greater response to a Chicago 
campaign as a result, both from 
consumers and retailers. 

Chicago at present has a popu- 
lation of 2,535,154. Near at hand, 
closely connected by electric or 
steam lines, are Aurora, Elgin, 
Evanston, Joliet, Waukegan and 
Hammond with a population of 
over 300,000 more. Thirty-four 
per cent of Chicago’s population is 
foreign born; a total of 587,112 
(in 1905). Germans predominate 
in the foreign population. 

Chicago, unlike New York or 
Philadelphia, has a greater aver- 
age space per home than most 
other cities. The prevailing type 
is a frame house with a lawn and 
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veranda, and miles upon miles of 
these constitute the residence part 
of Chicago. As a consequence the 
home furnishing needs of Chicago 
people are a little larger than 
usual. There is room on a great 
number of modest plots for gar- 
dening, and for other outside ac- 
cessories. There is also a bigger 
market for ready-mixed paint, etc., 
in Chicago than in most cities. 
The general temperament of 
Chicago people is unusually re- 
sponsive to new products. A large 
concern which is introducing a 
new food-drink on the territorial 
basis, selected Illinois as offering 
the most attractive possibilities, 
and has been well satisfied with 
results. Chicago is attractive as 
a national city for advertising pur- 
poses because of the fact that it is 
the “half way” station for travel- 
ers. Being a terminal for Eastern 
and Western railways, even for 
Canadian traffic, millions of peo- 
ple annually pass through Chicago 
and stop off for several days. 
a SS 


SIX POINT LEAGUE LUNCHEON. 





The second general meeting and 
luncheon of the Six-Point -_ for 
the fall season will be held Tuesday, 
December 14th, at 1 o'clock, at the 
rooms of the Aldine Association, New 
York. L. M. Frailey, of_ the jose h 
Campbell Company, Camden, : a 
and Wm. C. Freeman, of the New 
York Evening Mail, have accepted in- 
vitations to be present on this occasion 
for informal talks. 


o.oo 
ANNUAL DINNER OF MAGAZINE 
MEN. 





The third annual dinner of the Repre- 
sentatives Club is announced for De- 
cember 20th at the Aldine Association, 
New York, at 7:30 p. m. The Pro- 
gramme Committee is arranging a sur- 
prise programme of various features 
and it promises to be unusually inter- 
esting. 

——_—_+o>——_—_——_ 


Homer Bassford, associate general 
manager of the St, Louis Times, denies 
the report that he, in company with 
Norman Mack, Col. Wetmore and M. 
L. Turner, is to establish a state-wide 


paper in Oklahoma, 





A new magazine is to appear from 
Omaha in January. It will be called 
The Western Home _and Building Re- 
view. Horace W. Taylor, of Indian- 
apolis, will be business manager, and 
considerable attention will be given to 
home furnishings and home building. 
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There’s no guess- 
work, no occasion 
for experiment in 


MEMPHIS 


with its 200,000 people. It is the 
world’s largest inland cotton mar- 
ket—its largest hardwood lumber 
market —its largest producer of 
cotton-seed products and is the 
commercial centre of the richest 
agricultural section of the United 
States. 


phe Memphis 
Commercial Appeal 


is the publicity key to the situa- 
tion. 


It is called the “South’s greatest 
newspaper’ and the “giant of the 
South.” 


It has a greater circulation— 
daily 50,000, Sunday 70,000, Week- 
ly 100,000 than any other southern 
newspaper. 


It prints more news—local or 
world-wide—has more complete 
and extensive news services than 
any other southern newspaper. 


It more completely covers its 
field in point of editorial influence 
and newspaper usefulness, than 
any other southern newspaper. 


It carries more advertising—lo- 
cal display, classified and foreign, 
than any other southern news: 
paper. 

WHAT'S THE ANSWER? 


SMITH & BUDD CO., 
Advertising Representatives 


Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Third National 
Bank Bidg., St. Louis, 
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@ This organization 
handles the advertis- 
ing of one hundred 
twenty-seven of this 
country’s most suc- 
cessful advertisers. 


@ Our work for such representative na- 
tional advertisers as The Royal Tailors; 
The Thermos Bottle; ‘‘The L System 
Clothes’’; The Erie Railroad; ‘‘ Pepper ’”’ 
Whiskey ; Everybody’s Corporation, etc., 
etc.; for such successful mail-order adver- 
tisers as The Hartman Furniture and Car- 
pet Company; The National Co-Operative 
sag Woolf’s Inc.; Conney Brothers; 
The South African Importing Company, 
etc., etc., has been commended in no un- 


certain words of praise by every one of 
these clients. 


@ We invite any advertiser—present or prospec- 
tive—to communicate with any or all of these 
advertisers if interested in obtaining information 
regarding the true worth of our service. 


LEVEN-NICHOLS 
Advertising Company 


BEN LEVEN, President 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Mgjestic Building 1165 Broadway 
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BUILDING A FORTUNE OUT 
OF A TRADE-MARKED 
INDIVIDUALITY. 


VIVID PICTURE OF A TYPICAL MANU- 
FACTURER WITHOUT INDIVIDUAL- 
ITY—A FURNITURE MAKING CON- 
TRAST—THE REASON FOR’ THE 
DIFFERENCE—ADVERTISING AS THE 
MAKER OF INDIVIDUALITY—AD- 
DRESS AT ROCHESTER, 


By Truman A. DeWeese. 
Director of Publicity, Shredded Wheat 
Company, 

In a certain Indiana town there 
is a furniture factory, one of the 
old, long-established institutions 
of the town. The hum of its 
wood-working machinery has been 
handed down through the genera- 
tions. The oldest inhabitant 
doesn’t remember when he didn’t 
hear the musical whir of its plan- 
ers and the soothing buzz of the 
circular sawS.as they ripped up 
the oak and walnut lumber 
brought in from the forests back 

of the old town. 


Along with the old flour mill, 
the wagon factory and the pump 
works it is a part of the boyhood 
memory of nearly every male in- 


habitant. It is the same old fac- 
tory you knew in your boyhood 
days, the same old chimney, the 
same old weatherboards sadly in 
need of paint, the same old fam- 
ily name associated with its own- 
ership, the same old foremen, the 
same old mechanics. As a boy 
you looked through the windows, 
heavily coated with dirt and 
screened with cobwebs, at the 
buzzing machinery inside, and you 
thought it probably made furni- 
ture for the whole world. 

If you should visit the factory 
now you will find it is run by 
the same old steam engine and 
has the same old chimneys and 
the same old machinery turning 
out the same old extension tables, 
the same old chairs, the same old 
sideboards. The owner pays low 
wages to his help and by practis- 
ing unusual economies regarding 
the sources of waste with scrupu- 
lous care manages to make a fair- 
ly decent living for himself and 
family. He makes furniture in 


carload lots for the jobbers and 
wholesalers. He has one or two 
traveling men “on the road” who 
carry a bunch of photographs 
which show the standard line of 
furniture he makes. There is no 
name or trade-mark on any piece 
of furniture going out of his fac- 
tory. 

lf you bought one of his dining- 
tables from a store in your town 
you could not tell for the life of 
you who made it or where it was 
made. Perhaps you don’t care 
who made it. You are satisfied 
that the legs are good and solid 
and that the extension mechanism 
is strong enough to permit of the 
expansion that is called for on fes- 
tal days when the family gathers 
in from all directions to eat the 
Thanksgiving turkey or the Christ- 
mas pudding. 

But fortunately for the arts and 
hand-crafts, not all the people who 
buy furniture are so easily satis- 
fied. There is a growing desire 
for the beautiful things in house- 
hold furniture, the things that 
bear the impress of individuality 
and which reflect the skill, the 
taste and soul of the maker. The 
above furniture factory which 
stands out in your boyhood mem- 
ory is a type of hundreds of fac- 
tories scattered all over this broad 
land and the type is not confined 
to the furniture business. 

Over in Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan, there is another furniture fac- 
tory, not so old that it stands 
out as one of the big things 
in your boyhood memory—to new, 
in fact, that as your eye takes in 
its mammoth and dignified pro- 
portions you are astonished that 
anything so new could be so big 
and so pretentious. You have a 
notion that such an_ industry 
should stand as the venerable 
monument of generations of pa- 
tient toil. But this is an age of 
big things and big times, and you 
have learned that mammoth en- 
terprises are built up in a night 
before the mortar is dry in the 
towering chimneys. The proprie- 
tor has amassed a fortune in a 
few years. He is one of the 
prominent, influential men of the 
town. His hand is in_every good 
movement, and his“boys are in 
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college. He has been to Europe 
two or three times, and _ has 
brought back some of the art 
treasures of foreign lands with 
which he has embellished his pa- 
latial home. Some of the fore- 
men and finishers in his factory 
own their own homes and possess 
the evidences of contentment and 
refinement. 

This factory doesn’t use any 
different kind of oak or mahog- 
any from that which is used in 
the Indiana town, and the raw 
materials cost just as much. The 
glue-pot has drifted into the lim- 
bo of the past. A walk through 
the factory would impress the cas- 
ual observer with the fact that 
there is even more hand labor 
applied in the construction of 
beautiful furniture than in the 
little old factory in the Indiana 
town. It is true that the proprie- 
tor gets twice as much, some- 
times four times as much, for a 
table or a chair or a sideboard as 
the manufacturer in the Indiana 
town is able to get for the articles 
that have in them the same ma- 
terial and the same expenditure 
of mechanical skill and patient 
handicraft, although it will be ob- 
served that his furniture is 
stamped with certain distinctive 
lines and curves and patterns 
which give it a permanent indi- 
viduality. 

What’s the difference? 

The Grand Rapids man knew 
the value of an advertised trade- 
mark. He capitalized his business 
at a half million dollars, and put 
in the trade-mark—the stamp of 
his manufacturing individuality— 
as worth $400,000 of the capital 
stock. He then proceeded to use 
a portion of this capital to make 
the trade-mark worth $400,000. 
How? Why, advertising, of 
course. By persistent and con- 
sistent advertising he created a 
public taste and desire for the par- 
ticular goods bearing his trade- 
mark, and the impress of his in- 
dividuality as a manufacturer of 
furniture. Having created a pub- 
lic taste along the lines of his in- 
dividuality, the dealers found 
themselves compelled to supply 
the demand created, and they 
found it easy to sell this trade- 
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marked furniture with individual- 
ity at four or five times the price 
charged for other grades of fur- 
niture and retain for themselves a 
much larger profit on the trans- 
action, 

Why does the public buy furni- 
ture with a “Royal” plate or some 
other trade-mark on it instead of 
a nameless furniture that is made 
along standard lines and turned 
out of the factory in the same old 
way? Why does the woman who 
is furnishing a home search for 
this furniture with the trade- 
marked individuality? And why 
does she pay four times the price 
usually paid for furniture when 
she finds it? You will have to 
ask the Great Artificer—the cre- 
ator of that soft gray matter that 
fills the convolutions of the hu- 
man brain. That is the way the 
human mind is built. You cannot 
change it. You don’t have to sail 
away over the misty mountain 
tops of psychology in the profes- 
sor’s airship to reach certain defi- 
nite conclusions about the human 
mind. There are some well es- 
tablished mental processes that 
are so certain in their action that 
we are warranted in grouping 
them under the fixed laws of psy- 
chology. This is one of them. It 
is the law that enables a shrewd 
and skillful advertiser to build a 
fortune out of a commodity to 
which he has given a_ trade- 
marked individuality. 

This is not written for the fur- 
niture man alone. As I write it 
I am thinking of canners, manu- 
facturers of men’s clothing, knit 
underwear, cutlery, and thousands 
of other commodities that are 
classed as the necessities or lux- 
uries of everyday life. 

——__+or———- 

A French daily newspaper, to be 
called La Progress, will be issued from 
New York soon, it is announced. Alex- 


andre Mouvet is general manager of 
the stock company formed. 


The International News Service and 
National News Association, two con- 
cerns, have been incorporated in New 
Jersey, with a capital stock of $10,000, 
to ory on general publishing business, 
by B. S. Lantz and others. 


Capt. George R. H. Buffinton has 
been elected treasurer and general mant- 
ager of the Fall River Daily Herald. 
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Mail Order 


Advertisers 


Who want their interests looked after in a careful 
and painstaking manner, will do well to com- 
municate with the undersigned. I handle mail- 
order advertising exclusively. Toa knowledge of 
the rates, circulation and standing of the publica- 
tions that are good for reaching country trade, I 
add the ability to get up whatever is needed in the 
way of supplementary literature to make the 
proposition a success. 


The prospects of a big mail-order harvest look 
very bright for the next few months, and those 
advertisers who use the old-time tried methods 
and the real mail-order papers are bound to 
achieve greater results than any time within the 
past three years. 


If you are a present or prospective mail-order 
advertiser, and want your business handled in 
such a way as to get results, would be pleased to 
hear from you. 








ARTHUR E. SWETT, 


Royal Insurance Building . . Chicago 
PHONE HARRISON 4580 
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SELLING EXPENSIVE BOND 
PAPER TO BUSINESS 
MEN. 


A LARGER MARKET FOR BOND PAPERS 
BEING DEVELOPED AGAINST UN- 
USUAL DIFFICULTIES—PERSISTENT 
ADVERTISING POLICIES—“COUPON 
BOND'S” EDUCATIONAL CAMPAIGN 
—METHOD OF FOLLOW UP—HOUSE 
ORGAN PUBLISHED. 


“T’ll never forget a lesson I got 
some years ago,” said a manufac- 
turer recently. “No one about the 
shop had ever bothered about our 
letterheads except to eagerly adopt 
a new scheme of decreasing their 
cost—until one day we received a 
testy letter from one of our best 
customers, returning our letter.. ‘If 
you'll have this letter copied legi- 
bly on good, white paper of suffi- 
cient body so that it won’t crum- 
ple and exasperate me, I’ll read it,’ 
he said. 

“It didn’t take us long to dump 
our cheap yellow letterheads, 
cluttered up with advertising, and 


get something decent.” 

It is not more than three or 
four years ago that the market for 
high-grade bond paper was dis- 


tinctly limited. Yet when one 
surveys the market to-day, notic- 
ing the number of makers who 
are conducting popular advertis- 
ing campaigns in the magazines 
and newspapers, it is evident that 
the business is growing very large 
and important. One by one the 
number of advertisers has in- 
creased, each becoming aware in 
turn of the powerful effect of pub- 
licity, both to increase all bond 
paper consumption, and to swing 
trade more and more toward those 
makers of reputation who are per- 
sistently advertising their trade- 
marks. 

New England is famous for her 
high-grade paper mills. “Old 
Hampshire” .Bond and “Coupon” 
‘Bond have made _ themselves 
known wherever publications are 
read. The problem of reaching 
the business man, one of the hard- 
est in advertising, has been ac- 
— by the law of averages 
which figures that by advertising 
long enough and well enough the 


most difficult big business men wil] 
be reached and influenced. 

The high-priced bond paper ad- 
vertisers have in particular had a 
long fight, meeting many difficul- 
ties in marketing an_ increased 
output. 

‘Coupon Bond’ is one of the 
highest-priced business bond pa- 
pers made, so our campai ign has 
not been devoid of perplexing 
problems,” says F. M. Webster, 
advertising manager for the 
American Writing Paper Com- 
pany, Holyoke, Mass. 

“Our product appeals almost 
exclusively to business men, and 
to reach them thoroughly and per- 
sistently, we have found such 


BY MECHANICAL TEST~ 
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3 — 
makes good its reputation as 
“the best-made bond for business use.” 
COUPS% BOND hes a right to serve you~ because 
| it proves im use every claim made for it, L'sing it, 
you have the satisfaction of knowing that your 
business letter-head bears the water-mark of the 
hest he md paper asta ve to ma apulact« ure. 
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magazines as Everybody's, Ameri- 
can, McClure’s, World’s Work, 
System, Outlook, Review of Re- 
views, Success, and such weeklies 
as the Saturday Evening Post and 
the Literary Digest best suited to 
our needs. 

“Our advertising is almost pure- 
ly educational, so we have con- 
structed somewhat sturdy, red- 
blood copy with a view to educat- 
ing and telling the consumer some 
things he ought to know about a 
bond paper. 

“We have made our appeals en- 
thusiastic and convincing, because 
we had faith in our product, and 
in the people to whom it was to 
be sold. Each of our advertise- 
ments contains a paragraph de- 
voted to the fact that a portfolio 
of samples of Coupon Bond would 
be sent on request, to which from 
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time to time we have also added 
that we would send samples of 
one or two of our cover papers, 
book papers and half-tone pa- 
per. Aside from requesting sam- 
ples of Coupon Bond, numerous 
requests have been made for other 
papers of our make, so that our 
advertising not only introduces 
Coupon Bond, but some of the 
other American Writing Paper 
Company’s products as well. 

“We endeavor to send out sam- 
pies the day the inquiry is re- 
ceived, and with these samples we 
send a personal form letter. In 
this letter the consumer is referred 
to some printer in his territory 
whom we know carries Coupon 
Bond in stock. 

“The success of our campaign is 
due in no small degree to the co- 
operation that we have given the 
trade in pushing Coupon Bond. 
From the very inception of our 
campaign some three years ago 
the trade has been fully in- 
formed about our advertising 
methods, and were kept posted as 
to just what we were doing. 

“Aside from the sending of in- 
quiries from ‘live’ consumers, we 
keep the trade well supplied with 
Coupon Bond sample books and 
advertising literature to which 
they can add their imprint. It 1s 
due to this co-operation, and this 
selling assistance, that the trade 
has taken hold of Coupon Bond 
and is pushing it with enthusiasm. 
Our announcements to the trade 
have urged that the use of Cou- 
pon Bond means ‘better printing 
on better paper, and at better 
profits.’ 

“We found it advisable the first 
of this year to. publish a_bi- 
monthly house organ called Pro- 
gressive Papers, and we have 
spared no expense in making it at- 
tractive and valuable from an edi- 
torial and typographical stand- 
point. 

“This house organ gives us an 
opportunity to bring out the sa- 
lient points in connection with 
Coupon Bond and its sale, and 
also affords us an opportunity to 
bring other of our products, such 
as half-tone paper, book and cover 
paper, to the attention of the 
trade. 
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“The house organ has been 
conducive of most excellent re- 
sults in connection with our 
Coupon Bond campaign. [Kt 
has brought into the ranks sev- 
eral hundred new co-operative 
printers, all interested in Cou- 
pon Bond. It has also been 
the means of placing some hun- 
dred or more electro Coupon 
Bond ads each month with news- 
papers in small towns of the 
West; these, through their job 
printing departments, are co-oper- 
ating with us and are introducing 
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Coupon Bond to their custo- 
mers. We are looking forward 
toward increasing and broadening 
our campaign next year.” 


Edward Riley, publisher of the Pater- 
son Call, died November 29th. —He 
was a retired silk dyer, and prominent 
in many ways besides in his publishing 
interests, 


The Moline, Ill., Mai? had a house- 
warming November 24th, in honor of 
a new twenty-four-page Goss press. A 
thousand people were shown through 
the plant, and a special edition contain- 
ing 1,450 inches was printed, 


The Blackman-Ross Company, New 
York, has established a _ textile adver- 
tising department under M. L. Wilson, 
who has | been prominent in de- 
gees | textile advertising. This move 
is another evidence of the increasing 
importance of textile advertising. 


St. Elmo Lewis, of the Burroughs 
Adding Machine Company, addressed 
ee vo Advertising Club Decem- 
er 6th. 
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The Chicago Tribune. 


The World’s Greatest Newspaper 


A complete editorial and mechanical staff of The 
Tribune accompanied the Taft Party on its re- 
cent trip down the Mississippi and printed six 
“Deep Water Way Editions’ of The Chicago 
Tribune, two at St. Louis; one at Memphis; one 
at Natchez, and two at New Orleans. This world- 
famed enterprise, and a similar one in Denver, at 
the time of the Democratic Convention in 1908 
are unique in the history of newspaper making 
and typical of The Tribune’s progressiveness. 


The Chicago Tribune organized and carried to 
successful completion the United States Land 
and Irrigation Exposition, which occupied the 
Coliseum from November 20th to December 
4th. Exhibits of irrigated and dry farming 
from nearly every section of the United States 
were shown in accurate detail. Secretary Bal- 
linger said of the Exposition: ‘I consider it to 
be the greatest educational proposition which 
has ever been formulated for the purpose of 
showing exactly what is happening in the west- 
ern country and what is possible.”’ 


The Chicago Tribune’s reputation among the 
substantial people of Chicago is well indicated 
by their response to its appeal for funds to aid 
the sufferers in the recent Cherry miné disaster. 
At this writing The Tribune’s fund has reached 
$38,380.99. The next largest amourit raised by 
any Chicago newspaper is $6,223.53. 


The World’s Greatest Newspaper 


The Chicago Tribune. 
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The Chicago Tribune. 


The World’s Greatest Newspaper 


‘ 


During the year 1908—the year of business 
depression—The Chicago Tribune gained 164,949 
agate lines of advertising over 1907, its biggest 
previous year, while nearly every other news- 
paper in the United States showed a loss. 


In the year 1908 The Chicago Tribune, with the 
most rigid censorship of advertising copy in the 
newspaper field, carried more advertising than 
any other morning or evening newspaper in the 
cities of Chicago and New York. 


In the first ten months of 1909 The Chicago 
Tribune has carried 1,123,038 more agate lines 
of advertising than in the first ten months of 
1908, and leads every morning or evening news- 
paper in the twelve largest cities of the United 
States in volume of business for this period. 


The World’s Greatest Newspaper 


The Chicago Tribune. 
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TRIAL PLAN SUCCEEDING 
IN SELLING METAL 
FURNITURE. 


THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL AND USE OF 
GENERAL MAGAZINES REACHING 
A DIFFICULT MARKET—ANNOUNCE- 
MENT THAT “ACTED LIKE THE 
FALL OF A GAVEL,” 


The business man is one of the 
hardest of all men to advertise to. 
He is busy, and while he undoubt- 
edly reads advertising, he takes 
time to let it affect him and isn’t 
heavy on “inquiring.” He isn’t a 
“snap” buyer and responds only 
to continued educational advertis- 
ing. 

At least, so it seems from the 
experience of one advertiser who 
1s doing business with this class. 
Although the Jamestown Metal 
Furnishing Company, which makes 
the “Everlast” steel office furni- 
ture, has been in business for a 
long time, the advertising to cre- 
ate a national market did not be- 
gin till this last September. With 
the conviction in mind that the 
man in the office was hard to 
budge, the promoters felt that he 
could be brought to the purchas- 
ing point if the trick were turned 
properly. 

Accordingly the advertising 
agency set about planning copy 
and a layout which should “get 
under the skin” of the office man 
using the old-fashioned office fur- 
niture. The campaign took a brisk 
start with full pages in the Sat- 
urday Evening Post and Collier’s. 
This was supposed to act like a 
gavel in calling a meeting to or- 
der, and Street & Finney, the ad- 
vertising agents, said that it actu- 
ally did make their prospective 
customers sit up and take notice 
to the extent of writing in and 
asking for further information, or 
of asking their local dealers. 

The next step was to use full 
pages in several October periodi- 
cals, among them being Every- 
body's, World’s Work, Literary 
Digest and the Outlook, Later 
on only quarter pages were used 
in the weeklies, twice a month. 
Only part of the story is told by 
saying that so much space was 
taken out with this or that peri- 
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odical. No medium, the promot- 
ers feel, could solve the problem 
without carrying copy that had a 
distinctive motive quality when 
read by men. This motive jm. 
pulse in “Everlast” advertise. 
ments took the form of a thirty- 
days’ offer of use on trial, and 
then the “Everlast” desk, or letter 
file or what-not could be returned 
to the manufacturers if satisfac- 
tion did not result. The promot. 
ers knew that they were taking 
big chances in making this offer, 
Not many of the bulky files or 
desks of metal could be returned 
at the manufacturers’ expense 
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OFFICE MANAGERS 











MAGAZINE AD. 


without wiping out the margin of 
profit on thousands of actual sales. 
But the returns from his thirty- 
day trial offer have been very 
small, indeed, so small that the 
idea is pronounced a success in 
solving what was known to be a 
tough problem. 

They did not say so, but doubt- 
less the selling agency felt secure 
in making this short-time trial of- 
fer from the idea held by some 
advertising men, that men will not 
return contingent purchases, while 
women will. A well-known ho- 
sierv-selling campaign has taken 
advantage of this difference in sex 
psychology with great success. Yet 
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the “Everlast” promoters were 
disposed to trust the high quality 
of their goods, too, and to rely 
upon the honesty of the ordinary 
business man in making the or- 
der permanent after he has seen 
the peculiar points of merit in the 
“Ryerlast” vertical files or desks. 
At any rate, the manufacturers 
find that business is fast increas- 
ing and that, as a result of cen- 
tering their campaign upon creat- 
ing a demand among consumers, 
the dealers the country over are 
showing signs of anxiety to get a 
share in the sales profits. Maga- 
zines will be used throughout the 
coming year. 
See 
LOUIS ADVERTISING 
AGENCY. 


NEW ST. 


Announcement of a new agency to 
be known as the Blumenstock Brothers’ 
Advertising Agency, headed by George 
and Louis Blumenstock, two well-known 
and experienced local advertising men, 
has been made in St. Louis advertising 
circles, 

The new company is organized for 
the purpose of developing and placing 
advertising in newspapers, magazines, 
farm papers, street cars, billboards, 
etc. and for conducting a general ad- 
vertising agency business. Application 
has been made to the American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association for recog- 
nition. The company expects to be 
ready to begin operations on or about 
January Ist. 

It is stated by a member of the firm 
that no effort will be made to get busi- 
ness outside of St. Louis for a while, 
but that attention will be given chiefly 
to pronetes and extending the trade 
of St, Louis products, 

_ George Blumenstock has been adver- 
tising manager of the Schwab Clothing 
Company, of St. Louis, for five years. 
He planned and directed the ‘Set- 
Price” clothing campaign for this firm. 
Louis Blumenstock is advertising man- 
ager of the Stix, Baer & Fuller Dry 
Goods Company, the largest department 
store in St. Louis, with which concern 
he has been connected for eight years. 
He is in charge of the mail-order ad- 
vertising department. 

———_—- +0 


The American Boy for December, 
1909, carried 8,154 lines of advertising 
as compared with 6,700 lines. for De- 
cember, 1908. It has been gaining rap- 
idly in circulation and will shortly raise 
its rates, 


The Wyckoff Advertising Agency, 
Buffalo, is doing some interesting 
pioneer advertising work in Buffalo 
newspapers. Three-column ads,  ad- 
dressed to manufacturers, on the sub- 
jects of trade-marks, advertising repu- 
tation, business insurance, salesmanship 
ana so on have appeared and aroused 
much interest. : 





“The Syracuse 
Situation” 


During the month of No- 
vember, 1909, the SYRA- 
CUSE EVENING jJOUR- 
NAL carried 3,493 inches of 
foreign advertising—a GAIN 
of 1,036 inches over the same 
month last year. The Herald 
carried 3,683 inches—a Loss 
of 1,61q inches. The Post- 


Standard carried 3,929 inches 
—a Loss of 675 inches. 


For the eleven months, the 
SYRACUSE EVENING 
JOURNAL shows a net GAIN 
of 14,903 inches in both local 
and foreign advertising; the 
Herald a net Loss of 6,636 
inches, and the Post-Standard 
a net Loss of 3,971 inches. 


We cite these figures to in- 
duce you to investigate care- 
fully. A complete knowledge 
of the SYRACUSE newspa- 
per situation will add to the 
advertising patronage of the 
SYRACUSE EVENING 
JOURNAL. 


SMITH & BUDD CO. 
Advertising Representatives, 
THESYRACUSEJOURNAL 


Brunswick Bldg., New York, 
Tribune Blde., Chicago, 
Third National Bank Bldg., St. Louis 
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“Set the saddle on 
the right horse.” — 


Ancient Proberb, 


FARM LIFE 
PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 
1822 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. 
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What 
Collins 
Said 


Mr. James H. Collins, of “Print- 
ers’ Ink,” recently delivered an 
address at the Club Rooms of the 


Chicago Advertising Association, 


‘of which organization Mr. J. R. 


Woltz, of “Farm Life,” is Presi- 
dent. 


He said, “The West is livelier 
and more progressive in the adver- 
tising field than 1s the East. West- 
ern advertisers are nearer to the 
great consuming centers than are 
Eastern.” 


Farm Life goes into the homes 
of more than 150,000 residents of 
this “great consuming center.” 


It is read by every member of 
the family. 

















RETAILING CONCENTRA- 
TION ON NATIONALLY 
ADVERTISED LINES. 





A CHICAGO SHOE DEALER DEMON- 
STRATES THE PRACTICABILITY OF 
HANDLING ONE TRADE-MARKED 
LINE OF KEPUTATION—CUMULA- 
TIVE VALUE OF SUCH SPECIALIZA- 
TION. 





There has been considerable 
theory advanced concerning deal- 
ers and advertised lines, but it has 
all been from the advertising 
men’s side.! 

Here are the views of Leon 
Solomon, Chicago, who in little 
more than a year has proved un- 
usually successful in concentrating 
on one advertised shoe. 

“My views on concentration in 
retailing are probably best ex- 
plained by my three successful 
stores in Chicago—my proof, in 
one year, that my ideas are sound. 

“When I started in business for 
myself in a comparatively small 
store on Clark street, a little over 
a year ago, a good many people 
shook their heads at my rashness 
in daring to attempt a small store 
in that locality selling one line of 
high-grade men’s shoes exclusive- 
ly. They told me that I was bound 
to fail; or that, if extreme good 
fortune enabled me to keep going, 
I would simply succeed in keeping 
going; that if I had it in me to 
succeed, I could succeed a good 
deal better by doing as all ‘he 
other retail merchants in Chicago 
were doing—either selling mixed 
stocks from a number of manu- 
facturers, or else selling shoes 
over their own names. 

“But I knew what I was doing, 
and I went ahead. It wasn’t such 
a venture for me, after all, for 
this wasn’t any rash decision on 
my part. Concentrating on one 
high-grade line of shoes had be- 
come a business principle with me 
after many years of experience in 
the retail business. 

“In all this time, one of the 
greatest troubles of the business 
had been the inconvenience and 
loss resulting from broken-up 
stocks of many lines—a condition 
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which even the best management 
seemed unable to avoid when we 
carried many brands of shoes. 

“I became more and more con- 
vinced that a specialized shoe 
store in Chicago would succeed, 
and I resolved that the first time 
I had capital I would start one. 
During my many years of experi- 
ence as a shoe retailer, [ had found 
from selling all kinds of shoes that 
one certain line of shoes were the 
most satisfactory line, all things 
considered, that I handled, and 
that in addition it was the most 
complete line on the market. 

“So, when the opportunity came 
to go into the exclusive retail 
business, I naturally turned to the 
shoes that had given the best re- 
sults and which I had been push- 


ing. 

“And right here let me say that 
in giving my views on specialized 
retailing, I am not attempting any 
mere testimonial of those shoes. 
I am selling this make of shoes ex- 
clusively because I personally am 
convinced that it is the best all- 
around line in the market for me. 
But if any merchant is as surely 
convinced that the A, B, or C line 
is the best line for him, all things 
considered, I would urge him by 
all means to specialize on that 
line and buy all his goods from 
that one manufacturer. 

“T have found the biggest asset 
I have ever had is having the 
name of a great manufacturer in 
my business. Having chosen the 
one manufacturer on whose goods 
I am going to specialize, I have 
put his name all over my stores. 
I have made my stores stand out 
with the name. 

“In the first place, this has at- 
tracted a world of attention; no- 
body else in Chicago does that 
sort of thing. When a man goes 
along the street and sees my 
stores with this manufacturer’s 
trade-mark standing out conspic- 
uously in a number of places, with 
my own name much less conspicu- 
ous, it attracts his attention and 
he remembers it. 

“But the far more important 
thing is that I harness up to my 
store all the local results of this 
manufacturer’s national advertis- 
ing for many years. One of the 
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best tests of the effectiveness of 
my emphasis on the manufactur- 
er’s name is shown by the amount 
of transient business I do. I sell 
a surprising number of shoes to 
visitors from other parts of the 
country who are stopping for a 
few days at some hotel. They 
want to buy shoes; they see my 
newspaper advertisements, or my 
stores, all of which feature the 
manufacturer’s name; and they 
come over and buy. In this way 
| get indirectly a great deal of 
benefit from the manufacturer’s 
advertising in other parts of the 
country. 

“I find that my policy of spe- 
cializing on one standardized line 
of shoes is becoming cumulatively 
successful—like compound interest 
on money. Every month of every 
year each one of my stores does a 
bigger business. When I started 
my third store in the Old Colony 
Building, I naturally expected that 
the sales at my Madison Street 
and Clark Street stores—both of 
which are exactly four blocks 
away—would fall off. But, in- 
stead, and although the new store 
has done as big a business as the 
Madison Street store, the sales in 
the other two stores have in- 
creased rather than diminished. 

I have done a good deal of 
thinking about my proposition, and 
I have become firmly convinced 
that it is simply a question of 
space and capital; I believe that I 
can add on several more large 
stores here in Chicago and do a 
business in a short time of well on 
to $1,000,000 a year. 

“You ask the fundamental rea- 
son why I have been able to make 
such a phenomenal success. I be- 
lieve the reason is simply this: 
the time is coming when the whole 
public will demand—as no small 
part of it at present demands—to 
know who makes the shoes it buys 
and wears. The idea of a man 
_ using his own name on another 
man’s product is claiming some- 
thing for himself which is not 
true—is creating credit which is 
not due him and accepting a re- 
sponsibility which is not his own. 
The people in his town or city 
know that he is not a shoe manu- 
facturer, and it hurts their confi- 


dence in him when he puts his 
name on another man’s product 
and claims to be a manufacturer 
himself. Confidence is the funda- 
mental of all business success, and 
I know whereof I speak when | 
say that a man hurts the public 
confidence in him when he puts 
his name on another man’s goods, 
And, on the other hand by at- 
tempting to sell a number of lines 
of shoes of different manufactur- 
ers, he fails to get the complete 
confidence in him and his store 
that he might “have by specializa- 
tion. 

“Let me make myself clear, 
Don’t you see that if I say to you: 
‘Mr. A, I am selling Smith’s, 
Jones’, Johnson’s, Brown’s and 
Peterson’s Shoes,’ I don’t create 
anything like the feeling of confi- 
dence in any of these lines that I 
do when I say, ‘I am selling just 
one line of shoes, because I know 
that line to be the best all-round 
line on the market.’ 

“And when a man does that, he 
makes a big mistake if he doesn’t 
let everybody know about it. I 
can’t find enough ways to make 
the manufacturer’s name _ stand 
out around my business. I have 
it on my store fronts, I have it on 
my price cards; I have it on my 
newspaper advertising; I have it 
even in the mural decorations in 
my store. 

“So, my advice is to use the 
manufacturer’s name for all it is 
worth; and it is worth a lot. I 
am using all the free advertising 
matter they can furnish me, and 
I am using the manufacturer’s 
name on a lot of other advertising 
that I pay for myself, for I be- 
lieve the name of a great manu- 
facturer whose goods have won 
and established a place of merit, 
is a larger asset and is worth 
more in connection with my busi- 
ness than more capital in the bank. 

“The choice of the one line he 
is going to take is a matter for 
each individual merchant to de- 
cide for himself.. I cannot too 
strongly urge every merchant who 
is interested in making the success 
by specialization that 1 have done 
—and the greater success I have 
only begun to do—to decide after 
careful investigation what one 
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line he coniders has the best val- 
ues and the greatest advantages 
for himself and for his customers 
—and then to sit down and spe- 
cialize on that line, cut out all 
other lines, put all his selling en- 
ergy on this best line, and push it 
for all he is worth. 

“Any merchant who will do this 
is bound to succeed; I don’t care 
where he is. I have succeeded in 
a great city where shoe stores are 
as plentiful in proportion to other 
stores as saloons in a Western 
mining camp. The man who 
comes to my store does so past 
from one to twenty other shoe 
stores, no matter what way he 
comes. But the main thing is 
that he comes, and that he comes 
by many thousands in the course 
of a year. He comes to me past 
the other stores because I give 
him something that the other 
stores do not give him. I haven’t 
any patent on ‘specialized shoe rea 
tailing’—though I wish I did. Any 
live merchant will find it pays.” 








NEW NEWSPAPERS. 





A new Democratic morning paper is 
to be established in San Francisco in 
= State Senator Caminetti is inter- 
ested. 





A new afternoon paper, the Evening 
Herald, has been established at Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 

--—-—_——+9-9——_—__——_ 


Herbert S. Houston, of Doubleday, 
Page & Co., addressed the business men 
of Des Moines, Ia., November 30th, on 
municipal advertising. The Greater Des 
Moines Committee intends during 1910 
to spend $10,000 to advertise Des 
Moires and Mr. Houston’s interest and 
advice was sought. 





A mass meeting at Galveston Novem- 
ber 26th resulted in pledging $10,000 
to advertise the city. A committee of 
thirty, with J, S. Monsaers as chair- 
man, was appointed to push the matter. 


The trustees of Albert Brandt have 
sold the Arena Magazine to Joseph 
Hallock, editor and publisher of the 
Christian Work and Evangelist, who 
oo to publish it, from New 
ork, 





Luther D. Fernald, promotion man- 
ager of Selz, Schwab & Co., shoe manu- 
facturers, Chicago, becomes Western 
representative of the Housekeeper, with 
headquarters in Chicago, on January 1st. 
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We conscientiously believe 
that no genetal advertiser who 
wants to do business in the 
territory in which it circulates, 
can afford to refuse us an op- 
portunity to place before him 
the facts and figures we have 
in connection with the Utica 


SeunGPeuose 


If, after he has listened to 
our story and examined our 
proofs, he decides adversely— 
that’s a matter of judgment. 

It’s almost “criminal care- 
lessness” that side-steps com- 
plete information concerning 
a time-tried publication that 
will carry a story as big as 
this for him into more than 
140,000 homes of thrifty, in- 
telligent people in interior 
New York, New England and 
adjacent states, AT A COST OF 
ABOUT ONE-THIRTIETH OF A 
CENT A HOME. 

If some advertisers knew 
the UTICA SATURDAY 
GLOBE as we know it, they 
couldn’t be kept out of it at 
twice the rate. 

We are ready with the 
proofs. 


SMITH & BUDD CO., 
Advertising Representatives 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Third National 
ank Bidg., St. Louis, 
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CRYSTAL DOMINO BEGINS 
BIG NEWSPAPER 
CAMPAIGN. 





AFTER FOUR YEARS’ DELIBERATION 
OVER A HUNDRED THOUSAND DOL- 
LARS WILL BE SPENT AS A START 
—MAGAZINE AND STREET CAR ADS 
TO BE CONTINUED. 





The American Sugar Refining 
Company is contracting with news- 
papers to spend considerably more 
than a hundred thousand dollars 
in advertising its Crystal Domino 
Sugar during the next twelve 
months. 

Newspaper managers will regard 
this as perhaps the most signifi- 
cant development of the year in 
advertising, as it affects the out- 
look for their own business. Here is 
an account of the very highest 
magazine class, setting a pre- 
cedent by using newspaper space 
to push goods heretofore adver- 
tised exclusively in the maga- 
zines. 

For years this copy has been 
appearing in the magazines; fre- 
quently on the back covers where 
the finest color effects and the 
most expert press work would 
carry the impression of Crystal 
Domino toniness. 

Hine, vice-president of 
the Frank Seaman Inc., New 
York, explained that the project 
of using the newpapers had been 
in the minds of the manufac- 
turers of the sugar for several 
years. 

“As long as four years ago,” 
said Mr. Hine, “I discussed with 
the American Sugar Refining 
Company the advantages and dis- 
advantages of newspaper adver- 
tising for their many different 
products. Preparations were all 
made a year ago to begin this 
advertising but owing to articles, 
then appearing in the papers, it 
was deemed advisable to drop the 
matter for the time being as it 
might appear that the advertising 
was given in an attempt to infl- 
uence the news columns. Since 
then the situation has changed. 

We have always been entirely 
satisfied with our magazine and 
street-car advertising. But we 





became more confident each year, 
as we turned the matter over 
in‘our minds, that we could 
use the newspapers with profit as 
an integral part of our campaign, 
In other words, we realized the 
need of localized advertising. 

“I know, of course, that we 
have no precedent to go by in 
putting copy for such goods as 
Crystal Domino into the news- 
papers. While we have reason 
to expect success, we cannot say 
more than that we are going to 
try out the dailies for a period 
of one year. 

“For the purposes of this cam- 
paign I am dividing newspapers 
into three classes: ‘Khose in the 
largest cities; those in cities 
of medium size, and those in the 
smaller towns down to 10,000 pop- 
ulation. 

“This newspaper advertising is 
in addition to that in the maga- 
zines and street cars which will 
be kept up as vigorously as 
ever. The copy we are putting 
out now will not differ essentially 
in the papers of the three classes. 
At the start the space will average 
six inches double column. While 
the contracts with the papers are 
made for a year, the appropria- 
tion may be spent in six months, 
depending upon our judgment of 
results.” 

ee ae 


“A WONDERFUL MAGAZINE” 





UnGpoMMENS VEN. 
SEMI-MONTHLY NORWEGIAN-DANISH MAG- 
AZINE, 

MINNEAPOLIS, MiNnN., Dec. 7, 1909 

Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Printers’ Ink is certainly a wonder- 
ful magazine; not like some of the other 
magazines, good every other issue, but 
good all the time. During the time 
which I have read your Little Scnool- 
master I have not seen a number that 
was not better than any preceding one. 
It’s the only magazine that I take time 
to read through; it’s the only one that’s 
worth reading through. 

Being aware of the fact that my sub- 
scription will soon expire, I am now 
enclosing my renewal. 

G. N. GunperseEn, 
Advertising Manager. 
a 


The San Francisco Examiner turned 
over its edition for November 23d to 
the women of the Associated Charities. 
A 88-page paper in three sections was 
issued, containing 102 volumes of ad- 
vertising. All the work was done by 
the women, even to selling the papers 
at street corners. 

















THE SITUATION IN MADE-TO- 
ORDER CLOTHING 
ADVERTISING. 





Ep. V. Price & Company. 
Merchant Tailors. 
Curicaco, Dec. 3, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We desire to object to yest classify- 
ing us with ready-to-wear clothing manu- 
facturers who advertise, as was done in 
the article entitled “The Advertising 
War for the Men’s Clothing Trade,” by 
Frank H. Holman, in your issue of 
November 17th. 

We are the largest tailors in the world 
of good made-to-order clothes, and have 
always been originators and leaders. 
Every move in the line of general pub- 
licity has been made as the result of 
carefully planned policies, looking to- 
ward a definite end, regardless of what 
anybody else in the ready-made or tailor- 
ing-to-the-trade line might do, 

Whatever Mr. Holman may have 
found out in his investigation of the 
conditions, we know that there are more 
tailor-made men in the United States 
to-day than ever before. The reason is, 
that Chicago brains utilizing vast pur- 
chasing power, highly specialized meth- 
ods of operation and excellent organi- 
zation have served to reduce the price 
of custom-tailored clothes to a_ level 
that is attractive to hundreds of thou- 
sands of men, embracing bankers, mer- 
chants, business men, professional men 
and high-class mechanics and artisans. 

Mr. Holman makes no attempt to 
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differentiate between the output of the 
makers of ready-made clothing and 
that of the wholesale tailoring Souses. 
but as a matter of fact, Chicago has 
the honor of doing ninety per cent of 
the wholesale tailoring business in the 
United States, which amounts in vol- 
ume to approximately $20,000,000 a 
year. 

No matter how much advertising the 
ready-made clothing manufacturers may 
do, the fact remains that the idea of 
operating a custom-tailoring depart- 
ment, outfitted by wholesale merchant 
tailors, is growing rapidly in the esti- 
mation of the clothing dealers who de- 
sire to minimize the risk of being 
“stuck”. with unsold ready-made cloth- 
ing, and by haberdashers who find it 
an easy method of getting the tailoring 
business of the men to whom they 
sell their other furnishings, 

The demand for our tailoring is grow- 
ing so steadily that we have to enlarge 
our shop capacity every season; conse- 
quently it is evident that the future of 
this line of business is remarkably 
bright. 

A. E. Barnarp, 
Advertising Manager. 
+o" 

Frederick Lovejoy last week left 
Munsey’s Philadelphia paper, the Even- 
ing Times, to take charge of the newly 
organized advertising copy department 
of the Evening Telegraph. Nearly all 
of the Philadelphia dailies have retained 
high-priced copy men to assist adver- 
tisers whose accounts are not handled 
by agencies. 








LYNN, 


MASS. 


“The city of the well-filled purse!” 


“The Leading Shoe Manufacturing City in the World.” 
(Weekly Pay Roll of Shoe Factories $375,000.00. ) 


General Electric Company also employs over 8000 people. 


Skilled Labor employed means High Wages! 


The LYNN ITEM 


(@ With the ITEM, and the Item alone, advertisers reach over 
NINETY PER CENT of the newspaper-reading families of 
Lynn. 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative 
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BRUGUIERS’ ADVERTISING 
CONQUEST OF A STATE 
AND A DIFFICULT 
NAME. 





NEW TALCUM AND TOOTH POWDER 
CAMPAIGN IN NEW JERSEY THAT 
HAD A HANDICAP IN ITS NAME— 
CO-OPERATIVE WORK WITH DRUG- 
GISTS—PRESERVING FRENCH AT- 
MOSPHERE—GETTING AWAY FROM 
WEAK AND “PRETTY” ADVERTISING. 





A new talcum and tooth pow- 
der account always has a hard 
row to hoe—and in the state of 
New Jersey—well, if you can suc- 
ceed there you can succeed any- 
where, they say. 

But in addition to being new, it 
had still another stumbling block 
in its path. While the fact that it 
was made after a French formula 
was distinctly in its favor, the 
name was nevertheless a continual 
resistance to sales. It was a good 
name, with a French flavor. hard 
to forget, but it took a French 
professor to pronounce it correct- 
ly, and it was found that women 
fought shy of it, and were afraid 
to ask for it, for fear that they 
would mispronounce it, and make 
themselves appear ridiculous. 

‘To some people this might seem 
a small and unimportant matter, 
but Bruguier’s has sales sheets to 
prove that even so seemingly small 
a matter affects sales quite strong- 
ly. Proof is here that the public 
doesn’t like names hard to pro- 
nounce. 

This was finally overcome by 
the adoption of Mr. Edelman’s 
suggestion that in all the adver- 
tising, the words “Pronounced 
Broogeer’s” be put under the 
name, to facilitate its pronuncia- 
tion. This idea was carried out 
in all the ads, street car cards and 
booklets, and was found to work 
very satisfactorily. 

Oscar R. Bruguier is a shrewd 
‘druggist and clever chemist, who 
put up and sold under his own 
name a talcum and tooth powder, 
made after a French formula. But 
he lacked the canital and the 
business instinct to push it on a 
broad, business-like basis. Then 
he became associated with the 
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head of the Joseph Hensler Brew- 
ing Company, a shrewd and capa- 
ble business man, who organized 
the business, erected a factory, es- 
tablished a sales force, and put it 
on a paying basis. 

Innumerable difficulties were 
surmounted one by one, and in the 
teeth of strong competition, and 
the goods were slowly placed on 
sale in Newark and surrounding 
territory. Mr. Hensler is a busy 























NEWSPAPER ADS. 


man, with large interests at stake, 
and he found it difficult to confine 
himself to the advertising end of 
the business in addition to attend- 
ing to other detail, and as a re- 
sult the advertising consisted of a 
few pretty, but inane, car cards; 
hangers, and novelties, such as 
fans, etc., were the most favored 
mediums, There was no set plan 
back of this advertising, no sales 
policy to direct it. 

But Mr. Hensler had faith in 
the possibilities of the article. He 
knew and appreciated the value of 














a systematic, persistent, and pro- 
gressive advertising campaign. 
Joseph S. Edelman, assistant man- 
ager of the B. & B. Advertising 

Company, of Newark, came in 
touch with Mr. Hensler, who ex- 
plained the situation fully. An 
aggressive campaign was planned 
and laid out to cover the state of 
Jersey, after considerable consulta- 
tion. 

Instead of haphazard advertis- 
ing, a thorough workmanlike plan 
of advertising was prepared and 
put into execution. First, the 
druggists were taken into confi- 
dence and almost eighty-five per 
cent were stocked by the time the 
first ads were under way. A strong 
trade folder, entitled “The Open- 
ing Gun in the Bruguier Cam- 
paign,” was prepared, and mailed 
and plans laid for a monthly fold- 
er follow-up intended to thor- 
oughly acquaint the retailers with 
the progress and extent of the 
campaign. 

A forceful booklet was pre- 
pared for counter distribution by 
the druggists, and they were sup- 
plied with display cards, signs, 
and other trade helps. Then an 
interesting series of advertise- 
ments were prepared, and a six 
months’ contract placed with 
twenty-two (22) of the strongest 
dailies in the state. 

A form letter and booklet were 
prepared, with which to reply to 
the consumer inquiries and a sys- 
tem was installed whereby the 
druggist nearest the consumer was 
informed of the inquiry and a 
printed invitation already ad- 
dressed to the consumer in ques- 
tion was sent to him to be mailed 
to the consumer, thus constituting 
a strong chain of follow-up. 

A series of car cards were pre- 
pared, to be changed monthly, and 
contracts placed for the Hudson 
Tunnel cars in addition to the 
street cars and billboards. Instead 
of the usual “pretty” cards that 
had been used before, the same il- 
lustrations that were used on the 
advertisements were prepared for 
use on the car cards and the copy 
was a condensed version of the ad. 

Mr. Hensler, after some delib- 
eration, decided that a national 
campaign was a policy which the 
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When a paper gives ad- 
vertisers constantly in- 
creasing results, it’s bound 
to grow! In November, in 


Worcester 


Th . MASS. 


Gazette 


GAINED 2,481 inches in 
Display advertising! Ran 
1,233 inches more than 
nearest competitor, and 
6,462 inches more than the 
other evening paper. 


LARGEST EVENING 
CIRCULATION! 


Examined by A. A. A. and Audit 
Co. of N. Y. 
JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative 








THE 
Daily Argus 
MOUNT VERNON, N. Y. 
THE GREATEST 
NEWSPAPER 


In Westchester 
County, N.Y. 


(Population 350,000) 


The Fourth Largest County of 
the State of New York in wealth 
and resources, 











The Argus has a circulation 
daily of 5,000 in Mount Vernon, 
Tuckahoe, Bronxville and the 
Pelhams and is constantly grow- 
ing in advertising power and 
worth, 

Have your 1910 Appropriation 

include in your list 


THE DAILY ARGUS 


Established 1892 
MOUNT VERNON, N. Y. 
































Advertise 
Where Things 


Are Humming 


There’s no let up in the 
growth and expansion of 
Seattle—the greatest mar- 
ket for advertised goods. 

Bradstreet’s says that the 
building operations in Seat- 
tle during September, 1900, 
amounted to $1,740,390—an 
increase of 57 per cent. over 
September, 1908. 

Bradstreet’s says that the 
bank clearings of Seattle 
for ten months of 1909 
amounted to $473,428,399— 
an increase of 36 per cent. 
over the ten months of 1908. 

And there’s no let up in 
the increase in the number 
of manufacturers _ selling 
goods to the Seattle mar- 
ket by advertising. The 


SEATTLE 
TIMES 


in November, 1909, carried 
1,043,574 lines of advertis- 
ing. Increase: 112,182 lines 
over November, 1908. 

You can sell your goods 
in the big, populous, pros- 
perous territory of which 
Seattle is the focus, PRO- 
VIDING you cover it prop- 
erly—and the TIMES is 
the one medium that does 
the business. Glance at the 
TIMES’ circulation aver- 
ages for November: 

DAILY . . 63,455 
SUNDAY . 83,155 

The TIMES has the cir- 
culation and influence to sell 
your goods in this market. 
TIMES PRINTING CO. 

Seattle, Wash. 


The S. C. BECKWITH 
Special Agency 
Sole Foreign Representatives 
New York Kansas City Chicago 
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limitations of distribution made 
inadvisable. He did not believe 
that even a $25,000 or $50,000 ap- 
propriation could succeed with an 
article of this kind if it were 
merely used as a club to force 
the goods on the retailer. The 
limitations of the appropriation 
and distribution marked it as dis- 
tinctly a concentrated newspaper 
and street-car proposition, and, 
as he expressed it, he preferred 
a slow but sure conquest to a 
headlong dash into unknown and 
unstocked territory. 

In order to preserve the French 
atmosphere, the ads were worded 
“Bruguier’s French Antiseptic 
Tooth Powder,” and _ reference 
was made in the literature to the 
fact of its being made after a 
distinctively French formula. 

The results from this policy so 
far have been a revelation of the 
power of advertising in the hard- 
est state to sell—New Jersey, and 
plans are under way to extend the 
scope of the advertising slowly 
but surely to surrounding terri- 
tory. 

To Mr. Hensler is due the 
credit for a unique stroke of local 
publicity. At the New Jersey 
State Fair a tastefully decorated 
booth was erected from which 
goods were sold direct to the vis- 
itors. A clever impersonator of 
women was engaged, who paraded 
around the fair, talking to the la- 
dies, and presenting them with 
small samples of the preparation, 
and explaining its merits. His 
unique personality and conversa- 
tion created widespread comment 
and interest, and much valuable 
publicity was secured. 

To cover the state of New Jer- 
sey the following newspapers are 
being used: Asbury Park Press, 
Atlantic City Press, Bridgeton 
Evening News, Burlington Enter- 
prise, Camden Courier, Dover 
Advocate, Elizabeth Journal, Freie 
Zeitung, Hackensack Record, Ho- 
boken Observer, Jersey City Jour- 
nal, Long Branch Record, Morris- 
town Record, New Brunswick 
Home News, Newark News, 
Newark Star, Paterson Guardian, 
Perth Amboy Evening News, Pas- 
saic News, Plainfield Press, New- 
ark Sunday Call, Trenton Times. 
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AN ALL-STAR ADVERTISING 
FOOTBALL ELEVEN. 





CuaLMERS-DeEtRoIT Motor Company. 
Detroit, Micu., Dec, 4, 1909. 
Editor of PRINTERS’ Ink: 

This is the season of all-star football 
teams. very newspaper in the country 
has published several all-star line-ups, 
and every one 1s watching for the all- 
American which Mr. Camp contributes 
annually to Collier's. 

Why not an all-star advertising foot- 
ball team? 

The other day in Chicago Lee Olwell 
and “Doc” Aleshire, two of the best- 
known of the profession in that city, 
brightened their lunch hour by mak- 
ing a selection. 

1 suggest this team for your scrutiny 
and suggestion: 


NE PMs 16 <0 walnie ves 00ee Conde Nast 
Et DOCKIC. sce cccvece Harrison Parker 
ee ee John Lee Mah.n 
TE. “S civa ds oNccen'e <$3a0M Bert Briggs 
Right Guard... .scccoes George Buckley 
Right Tackle.......... Chauncey Lamb 
Megnt. Eads .66%s000000 E. C. Patterson 
uarterback and captain..A. D. Lasker 
TE HAUEOACK ccsccices Bob Frothingham 
Right halfback.......sce0es Dave ‘Taylor 
NE PENIS cuoas sa0c0 Wen Tom Murray 
Meend COSC... .ccseees Hugh Chalmers 
Asst. Coach. .erscscee J. W. Thompson 
Press Agent........00- Jos. E, G. Ryan 
Parchasimg -AGent. ooo. cccrcccecse 


Mapes, of the Cream of Wheat Co, 
Binet. TACEEs cies cc mscuicsictss cige's(e 

Bill McDermid, of ae: 

OMEN 54 0.6.6.9r04 wees Thomas B Jeffrey 

OASUTED 6 vy 0 6635 <:00:0.05% C. E. Raymond 
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The backers of this team believe it 
would win against any combination that 
could be put on the field. 

Harry W. Foro. 
——__+ o> —_____ 

The Wilkes-Moore Advertising Com- 
pany will conduct a general advertising 
business in Birmingham, Ala., engag- 
ing in sign painting and other forms of 
billboard advertising. The authorized 
capital of the new company is $25,000. 
The incorporators are as follows: J. C. 
Moore, Charles T. Wilkes, H. G. H. 
Tarr, Charles B. we’ W. W. Smith, 
W. H. Oldham, 'L. Brassield, A. 
J. Davis, W. Dz pe W. R. Cun- 
Bingham, J. W. Holt, Dr. D. A. Pratt, 

B, Souley, S. R. Hawley, M. Clifford, 

. G —e bs oiticers of the 
company are J. C. Moore, —-s 
M. Clifford, vice-president; Charles T 
Wilkes, secretary and treasurer. 





TAFT TO MEET MAGAZINE PUB- 
LISHERS. 


President Taft has accepted an invi- 
tation to attend a banquet of the Period- 
ical Publishers’ Association in Wash- 
ington, January 28th, at which there will 
be present the leading artists and maga- 
zine men of the country. The invita- 
tion was presented by Crema. Curtis, of 
Philadelphia, and S. S. McClure, John 
A. Sleicher and Edward E. Higgins, of 
New York. 
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CHANGE 
IN RATE 


Until further notice, 
the rate for advertis- 
ing space in’ 


Citdll 


MAGAZINE 





will be 


$312.00 


Per Page 


(Pro-rata down to one- 
eighth page; smaller 
space, $1.50 per agate 
line.) 


Contracts may be made 
now for 1910 at the old 
rate —$280.00 per page 
— providing space be 
used under such con- 
tracts in our FEBRU- 
ARY or MARCH issue. 


FEBRUARY issue to 


press January first. 








THE PHILLIPS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
341 Fifth Avenue . . New York City 
153 La Salle Street . . Chicago, Ill. 
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THE TENDENCY TOWARD 
BETTER HOTEL AD- 
VERTISING.. 





ABUSES OF HOTEL EXCHANGE ADVER- 
TISING—THE RAMPANT PRESS 
AGENTS—NEWSPAPERS SHUTTING 
DOWN ON THEM—GOOD DISPLAY 
ADVERTISING BY HOTEL LA SALLE, 
CHICAGO. 





It has taken foreign hotel ad- 
vertising in this country to stir up 
American hotel proprietors to the 
comprehension of good hotel ad- 
vertising. The Hotel: Cecil, the 
Carlton, and other famous Euro- 
pean resorts have used full pages 
in American newspapers, and dis- 
closed possibilities riot: yet grasped 
by-many Amierican hostelries. * 

One of the-worst forms of ad- 
vertising graft existing at present 
are some of the “exchange” ad- 
vertising contracts. 

Printers’ INK is in receipt of a 
letter which again focuses atten- 
tion upon a condition well known: 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

You would do a positive service to 
publishers and advertising men in gen- 
eral if it were practical for you to 
publish a list of crooked New York 
hotel proprietors who do not maintain 
their contract obligations in the return 
of rooms and other accommodations for 
advertising service. 

I have had experience in this direc- 
tion, and know of others who have 
made contracts only to be informed 
when arriving at the hotel that there 
were no rooms available, and other in- 
stances where “garage accommodations” 
have been offered,- which were simply 
impossible. 

A Boston SvuBscriser. 


Publicity of the abuses of this 
exchange advertising graft is like- 
ly to be the best possible method 
of eliminating it. 

Many hotels have been maintain- 
ing press agents who worked hard 
to get free mentions by various 
and devious methods. It is said 
that one hotel press agent was 
able to pull off a sensational story 
every week and earned big money. 
One of his stunts was to announce 
the birth of a baby turtle, and ex- 
hibiting a bug of some sort as the 
new-born “baby.” Scores of 
schemes have been and are being 
worked. Actresses are worked 
for newspaper publicity by giving 
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them free or reduced rate apart- 
ments and a wonderful variety of 
happenings are chronicled with 
the hotels as the scene of action. 
It is said that a big New York 
hotel proprietor at one time used 
to have a session with his press 
agent every morning, and if he 
wasn’t shown daily a certain num- 
ber of columns of free newspaper 
mention he threatened to get a 
new press agent. 

This sort of thing is passing, to 
some degree, and there is every 
evidence that hotel proprietors are 














magnificent new 
Hotel La Salle 
than at other 
first-class 
Chicago hotels 








looking more toward legitimate 
display advertising than before. 
The determined action of many 
leading newspapers in cutting off 
press-agent matter has helped. 
The new Hotel La Salle, Chi- 
cago, has started its career with 
some unusually clean-cut display 
advertising, and is thus going on 
record as having the modern 
idea of publicity instead of the 
gum-shoe kind. It is certain that 
the public is more strongly im- 
pressed by straightforward dis- 
play advertising than by surrepti- 
tious references and fairy tales. 
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We Dont Care 
Who Wnites Your Copy 


let us choose your mediums and 








Buy Your Space 








We seek the accounts of advertisers, large and small, 
who know how to conduct their own business, but who 
need assistance in the buying of space and the placing of 
advertising generally. 

Buying space is our specialty. We will handle your ad- 
vertising on a very reasonable basis, because we do not 
employ advertising writers, artists, etc. (the best can 
usually be had in the open market) on a weekly salary; 
and we eliminate all other expense that agencies have, 
such as checking, etc. 

If you do not need agency assistance-—in the sense that 
you get up your own copy and do your own checking (all 
experienced advertisers do anyway) then you need us to 
place your advertising for you on a reasonable basis— 
low to you and yet profitable to us. 

We have been engaged in the placing of PUBLICITY 
AND MAIL ORDER ADVERTISING for 25 years, and 
have personally placed millions of dollars. We believe 
we can get you every advantage in rates and position that 
is to be had from a publication, and some that you cannot 
get elsewhere—we claim to know the invisible best rates 
of a publication. 

Our service charges are added to the actual net cost, 
taking all discounts yourself—and we furnish publishers’ 
bills as vouchers for our own bills. 

Write for particulars. Let’s talk it over. 


Roberts & MacAvinche 


Newspaper and Magazine Advertising 
T. P. Roberts, Alex. MacAvinche, 


112-114 Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois 
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If you want to reach 
the bigger business men— 





To Be Published 
During 1910 





4 articles on 
THE ALTERATION 
AND FORGERY 
OF CHECKS 
by William J. Kinsley 
Handwriting Expert. 


8 articles on 
THE CHECK, ITS 
USE AND 
DANGERS 
by Richard C. Harri- 
son, of the N. Y, Bar. 


12 articles on 
SELLING AND 
ADVERTISING 

CAMPAIGNS 

FOR THE 

RETAILER 

by John Collier. 


7 articles on 
CORPORATION 
PRACTICE AND 

PROCEDURE 

by Thomas Conyng- 
ton, of the N. Y. Bar. 


6 articles on 

THE ART OF 

PROMOTION 
by Francis Cooper, 
financial authority. 


12 articles on 
REAL ESTATE 
by Various Experts. 


—those who actually specify or greatly 
influence the purchase of all office sup- 
plies, appliances, and equipment, use the 
pages of 


The Business World 


“A Magazine of Practical Business” 





Quality of this circulation is. assured 
by the editorial policy of the magazine. 
Study the list of articles printed below, 
now definitely arranged for publication 
during 1910. These articles discuss sub- 
jects of interest only to heads of firms, 
heads of departments, and office execu- 
tives. These are the men who have 
buying power, for themselves and for 
their business. 

Quantity of circulation is guaranteed 
absolutely. Our advertising contract 
guarantees a specified average monthly 
circulation during the life of that con- 
tract, or a pro rata refund for any de- 
ficiency. 

If you have goods to sell to these 
bigger business men write me now for 








detailed information how THE BUSI- 
NESS WORLD can help you. 

If you haven’t seen the magazine (en- 
larged and improved) since the present 
publishers took it over, tell me that, too. 

JAMES W. YOUNG 
Manager of Advertising. 


The Business World 


Established 1881 
The Ronald Press Co., Publishers 
229 Broadway, New York 




















N. W. AYER & SON ACQUIRE 
THE ROWELL DIREC: 
TORY. 


HE PHILADELPHIA ADVERTISING 
AGENCY BUYS THE FAMOUS NEWS- 
PAPER DIRECTORY ESTABLISHED BY 
GEO, P. ROWELL IN 1869— THE 
FOUNDER'S LIFE-LONG CAMPAIGN 
FOR TRUTHFUL CIRCULATION STATE- 
MENTS—WHY A RELIABLE DIREC- 
TORY OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERI- 
ODICALS IS INDISPENSABLE TO THE 
ADVERTISING WORLD. 


N. W. Ayer & Son, of Philadel- 
phia, have just purchased the 
rights to Rowell’s American News- 
paper Directory, the first book 
ever published in this country 
which undertook to list the news- 
paper and periodical press and the 
first book in the world to quote 
circulations. 

It is just forty years ago that 
Geo. P. Rowell, then a compara- 
tively new advertising agent, es- 
tablished the Directory upon which 
he was destined to spend so much 
of his best thought and effort, and 
which has done so much to ad- 
_ advertising interests gener- 
ally. 

It was pioneer work—and pion- 

‘eer work of the most’ vital and 
valuable character—that Mr. Row- 
ell undertook when he founded 
his Directory. What the Brad- 
street and Dun Directories are to 
the commercial world, the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Directory imme- 
diately became to the advertising 
world. Prior to its publication, 
advertising conditions were cha- 
otic. No one knew what papers 
were published in the different 
towns, or anything very definite 
about their circulations and rela- 
tive standing. The information 
had to be picked up as it could be 
obtained from postmasters, peri- 
patetic printers and other hap- 
hazard sources. Back in the six- 
ties, a more or less incomplete list 
of publications was an advertising 
agent’s principal stock in trade, 
and Mr. Rowell’s early contem- 
poraries protested vigorously 
against his making such valuable 
information common property. 

Ten years later N. W. Ayer & 
Son established their American 
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Newspaper Annual, and it was to 
this firm that Mr. Rowell himself 
contemplated dispdsing of his Dis 
rectory when its publication be 
came a heavy financial burden 
Few people realize what ati ehof- 
mous task the publicatioti of. the 
book represented—how’ great was 
the expenditure of time, trouble 
and money to communicate witli 
the 20,000 odd publishers in this 
country and Canada, to tabulate 
their replies, and conduct the in- 
cidental correspondence. Yet such 
was Mr. Rowell’s interest in the 
work that he continued it long 
after it had become a source of 
very material loss to him, although 
he had intimated to his friends 
that he probably should not find it 
expedient to publish the book 
after it had reached its fortieth 
year. 

At the testimonial banquet given 
to Mr. Rowell in 1905, Frank B. 
Noyes, of the Chicago Record- 
Herald, made the following re- 
marks which gratified Mr. Rowell 
more than other words that were 
spoken: ~ 


It is as a publisher that Geo. P. 
Rowell has pre-eminently done the 
work that in my judgment entitles him 
to the thanks in the fullest measure 
of all those who believe that thanks are 
due to one who has been the main 
moving cause of the revolution that 
has raised the advertising side of the 
newspaper business above the level of 
the green goods game. 

Prior to his strenuous efforts it is 
true that here and there isolated news- 
papers had recognized an _ obligation 
to advertisers to make known to the 
buyers the measure of the goods they 
were selling them, and on the other 
hand then and now many _ honorable 
newspapers did not regard it as com- 
pulsory or in accord with their inter- 
ests to make known th€ amount of 
their circulation. 

With these latter I have no quarrel, 
nor has Mr. Rowell had; but as a 
matter of fact it is not very many years 
back that in many quarters direct ly- 
ing concerning circulation was not re- 
garded as a venial sin, and the bunco- 
ing of the succulent advertiser caused 
apparently no twinge of conscience. | 

With this condition of affairs existing 
Mr. Rowell began through his News- 
aper Directory and later through 

RINTERS’ InK his many years’ fight 
for honest circulation statements. 

Week by week, month by month and 
year after year he has pilloried the cir- 
culation liar relentlessly, treating him 
exactly as a swindler should be treated. 

By this course, made effective only 
by the merciless manner in which it 
was pursued, a revolution has _ been 
wrought 


in the ethics of circulation 
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Statements, and, speaking broadly, the 
circulation statement of to-day is as 
essentially honest as are the representa- 


tions made by the seller in other busi- 
ness enterprises. 
The complete story of the 


American Newspaper Directory 
would occupy a great deal of space 
and would not be as intrinsically 
interesting as Mr. Rowell’s own 
characteristic comments which 
are here reprinted from his book, 
“Forty Years an Advertising 
Agent,” which, by the way, is en- 
titled to rank on its merits as a 
human document, as one of the 
greatest contributions to the liter- 
ature of autobiography : 

“Tt was in the year 1869 that 
the first volume of Rowell’s Amer- 
ican Newspaper Directory ap- 
peared. It was modeled pretty 
closely after Mitchell’s Directory 
of the Newspapers of Great Brit- 
ain, but with two important dif- 
ferences. Mitchell’s was sold for 
an English shilling, while ours 
was priced at five dollars. Mitch- 
ell’s did not attempt to give any 
information about the circulation 
of the papers described, while 
with ours the rating of circulation 
was a feature considered of prime 
importance. It was a new thing, 
however. It had never been at- 
tempted before. I was often told 
that it would not be allowed in 
England, and it is a fact that it 
has not yet been attempted in any 
country but America; and an ef- 
fort made in London, about two 
years ago to bring out a directory 
on the plan so long in use by us 
was promptly squelched by the 
Courts. 

“So far as the success of our 
Advertising Agency was con- 
cerned the publication of the Di- 
rectory was probably a mistake. 
The book placed at everybody’s 
disposal as complete a list of pa- 
pers as we ourselves possessed, 
and although it was copyrighted, 
that would not prevent others 
from extracting from it all the in- 
formation they had use for, there- 
by being enabled to publish a com- 
peting book at little expense, de- 
pending upon ours for all infor- 
mation needed except in cases 
where, for private purposes, it be- 
came desirable to convey other 
and different information. There 
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is not sufficient sale for such a 
book to defray the cost of its pro- 
duction, and the publisher of one, 
like the publisher of a newspaper, 
must rely for his profit, if he 
makes one, upon the advertising 
patronage he is able to secure. 

“Our book carried a great deal 
of advertising, taken always upon 
the condition that the charge for 
it should stand on the books of 
the advertising agency until bal- 
anced by advertisements inserted 
upon our order ‘at cash rates less 
the usual agent’s commission.’ 
There is, and was, in many cases, 
a great difference between the rate 
a publisher might be induced to 
accept for cash and that printed 
on his rate card; and sometimes a 
publisher, oblivious of the fact 
that there stood a charge against 
him for an advertisement in the 
Directory, would accept and com- 
mence upon carrying out a pretty 
heavy contract at perhaps not so 
much as half his schedule rate, 
and would be too disgusted for 
anything to have the bill for the 
Directory advertising resurrected 
at a time when he had counted on 
fingering a considerable sum in 
ready money. 

“An instance is recalled of a 
visit from a business-like looking 
man who came from a Maryland 
town, was the owner and operator 
there of a stone quarry, but had 
loaned money to the publisher of 
a local paper, and finally had to 
take possession of it. He had not 
found the books in good order, 
but there was an account against 
the Rowell Agency for about $150 
and the foreman had told him that 
it was O.K. As he was coming 
to New York he decided to collect 
the account in person. It looked 
all right but there were counter 
charges. The paper had bought 
a keg of ink on one or two occa- 
sions, there was a charge of $10 
for ‘Riley Indispensable,’ which 
was a recipe for a dryer to be 
added to inks in certain condi- 
tions, there was the agent’s com- 
mission of twenty-five per cent, 
which to the quarryman was an 
entirely new idea, and finally there 
was a charge of $75 for a page 
advertisement in the Directory. 

“Figuring it all out,and he being 














new to the business, taking pains 
to exhibit the orders and the orig- 
inal charges, there was found to 
be due to him the sum of $1.18, 
for which a check was given, pay- 
able, as was the practice, ‘to the 
order of the publisher of’ the 
paper. He looked everything 
over, asked an intelligent question 
here and there, found no fault, 
but as he deposited the check with 
his roll and replaced the strap on 
the leather pocket-book he had 
extracted from his pantaloons, he 
remarked with an expression that 
seemed to indicate he was learn- 
ing much about the publishing 
business, ‘It wasn’t a very heavy 
transaction after all, was it?’ 
“The method of paying for ad- 
vertisements in the Directory as 
indicated above was grossly un- 
fair. A charge against the New 
York Herald for $75 was as good 
as $75 in the cash drawer, while 
a similar charge against the quar- 
terly Chariot of Wisdom and 
Lowe, published at Singer’s Grove 
or Battle Creek, might remain on 
the books for years before any 
one should be found to give even 
as much as a five-dollar bill for a 
hundred-dollar advertisement in 
the magazine which, with the com- 
mission deducted, would just set- 
tle the account. The comparative 
worthlessness of these charges 
was demonstrated about a dozen 
years ago when several juniors of 
the establishment became the man- 
agers of the Advertising Agency, 
and it was thought better that 
these charges, payable in swap ad- 
vertising, should not pass over to 
them. It was decided to use up 
all the space of the sort then on 
hand by introducing a new pro- 
prietary medicine, Ripans Tabules. 


_ “The total amount of advertis- 
ing required to balance the ex- 
change accounts then on the books 
amounted to something in-excess 
of $125,000. An effort had been 
made to sell the space to some 
one of half a dozen owners of 
proprietary articles, at twenty 
cents on the dollar, but it was not 
successful. At the end of fifteen 
months, when the books were bal- 
anced and the advertising all 
done, the total sales of Ripans 
Tabules, at wholesale .and retail, 
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had reached the very moderate 
figure of $976.48. Comparatively 
worthless, from a money point of © 
view, as a large majority of these 
accounts were, there would al- 
ways be a considerable percent- 
age worth dollar for dollar. 
“The charge was frequently made 
and reiterated, that whether a 
a paper advertised in the Direc- 
tory or did not advertise in it, 
made all the difference in the 
world, with the question whether 
that paper would be accorded, in 
the Directory, a high circulation 
rating or a low one. Although 
there was never a shadow of 
foundation for these charges, there 
is no doubt at all that the publi- 
cation of them did lead a great 
many newspapers to advertise in 
the book who would not have 
done so otherwise.. The edition 
for 1891 contained no less than 
1,221 solid pages of advertising 
for which the charge for no sin- 
gle page was less than $75, and 
went even as high as double that 
sum when the pagé was subdi- 
vided among: many. It was mainly 
from these accounts that the bal- 
ance arose that was devoted to 
the introduction of Ripans Tabules. 


“It is often noted that the heart 
of a mother goes out most strong- 
ly toward the child that has made 
her most trouble. Perhaps the 
same sort of feeling explains why 
it is that the writer of these lines 
has always taken more interest in 
the Directory than in any other 
enterprise with which he has had 
anything to do. It has made him 
no friends, for being conducted in 
absolute good faith, there was 
nothing that could be offered on 
the score of friendship that would 
not have to be accorded just as 
freely to the bitterest enemy. This 
has often been a point that a news- 
paper man, considering himself’ 
an intimate friend, has ‘found it 
difficult to understand. On the 
other hand, the book created for 
its originator so many enemies 
that for many years it seemed 
wise for him to steer clear of news- 
paper offices when on traveling ex- 
peditions, for profit or pleasure, 
unless some representative of the 
office looked him up at the hotel 
and exhibited signs of amity.” 
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s 
We are the exclusive 
National Selling Agents 
for the space of more 
than three-fourths of the 

_ cars in the United States, 

: Canada, Cuba, Mexico, 

~ Porto Rico, Brazil and 
the Philippine Islands 


STREET RAILWAYS 
ADVERTISING COMPANY 


HOME.OFFICE: FLATIRON 
BUILDING, NEW YORK 





WESTERN OFFICE PACIFIC COAST OFFICE 
FIRST NAT'L BANK BLDG. HUMBOLDT BANK BLDG. 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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“NORTH AMERICAN” STARTS 
“HONEST FOOD” ADVERTIS- 
ING DEPARTMENT. 


An entirely new idea in newspaper 
advertising is being put forward by the 
Philadelphia North American with pro- 
nounced success. 

Taking advantage of the pure food 
idea now enjoying a popular and per- 
manent hold upon the public, a new 
advertising department has been created 
in its pages under the general head 
“Honest Foods.” Inch display ads for 
this department are accepted only if 
the product advertised can pass the 
chemical analysis made by the special 
board of chemists, and can be guaran- 
teed as pure, free from adulteration and 
deleterious substances and _ correctly 
labeled. 

This department was started on De- 
cember 7th, and in that day’s issue a 
long double column editorial, one of 
those for which the paper is famous, 








HONEST FOOD 
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Advertising 
Solicitor 
Wanted 


E have an_ exceptional 
WAT cocetes for a‘ big calibre 

solicitor with a record for 
making good. He must know 
advertising and have magazine 
or agency experience. We want 
a man who can track down big 
business and bring it home with 
him, and to such a man we offer 
an opportunity such as usually 
comes once in a lifetime. Tell 
us what you’ve done and are 
doing. We'll regard it as con- 
fidential. 


The Ireland 
Advertising Agency 
925 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia 
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THE HONEST FOOD COLUMNS. 


took up the subject. It announces thai 
this department is presented as a refu- 
tation of the claim made by some manu- 
facturers that many food products can- 
not be handled commercially without 
harmful preservatives. ‘‘Primarily,” it 
says, “these columns are for the pur- 
pose of exploiting products, not deal- 
ers. 


The “Honest Food” advertising is to 
be printed three times a week, and 
only one inch is allowed each adver- 
tiser, who is also made to sign a care- 
fully-worded contract agreeing to ad- 
vertise only what comes up _ to 
standard. Samples for analysis are not 
accepted from the advertiser, but are 
purchased in the open market. No at- 
tempt to get a high rate for this adver- 
tising is made, 

A first-page news story is given to 

the start of this enterprise, and an inter- 
esting evidence of co-operation by ad- 
vertisers is found in the headline for 
the page ad for Gimbels in that issue, 
teproduced herewith. The stores are 
evidently co-operating with the move- 
ment, 
, The unique hold of the North Amer- 
ican in Pennsylvania can probably be 
explained by such most unusual public- 
Spirited work. 

















Advertising 
Circulation, or 
Sales Manager 


Slightly under middle age, 
writer of strong advertising 
copy, a good business-get- 
ting correspondent, a man 
of proven executive ability, 
and possessing initiative and 
push, one who has done 
things in present responsi- 
ble position, is looking for 
larger opportunity with live 
publication or commercial 
house where the services of 
a capable business builder 
would be valued. “C. H. H.,” 
care Printers’ INK. 
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“A woman’s magazine—one that ap- 
peals editorially to its readers—ts 
conceded to be a profitable medium 
for its advertisers,” 


There are a score of general maga- 
zines for women—fashion, fiction, 
literary, household, cooking, etc., 
etc..—but only ONE that appeals to 
EVERY woman. 








THE WOMAN 
BEAUTIFUL 
MAGAZINE 


is pertinent to every woman be- 
cause editorially it thoroughly cov- 
ers the absorbing topic—the preser- 
vation and cultivation of beauty in 
woman, 








Printed on enamel stock with a 
generous use of beautiful illustra- 
tions, cover in colors, up-to-the- 
minute editorial matter—these points 
are making this publication the 
fastest growing woman’s magazine 
in the country to-day. 


Rate now—30 cents per line. 
Send for specimen copy and details 
of circulation. 


THE a 
WOMAN 
BEAUTIFUL 
MAGAZINE 


355 Dearborn ri 
St., CHICAGO 


Eastern Office, 150 
Nassau St., . 
NEW YORK CITY 


















CIRCULATION AND ADVERTi¢: 
ING CONTRACTS DISCUSSED 
AT T. P. A. 


The Technical Publicity Association; 
New York, at its meeting December 9th, 
devoted some earnest attention to the 
subject of circulation. 

illiam H. Taylor, treasurer and 
manager of the Iron Age, opened the 
discussion, giving it as his opinion that 
the true measure of a publication is its 
editorial quality. He said there was 
no more icsiateniing class of people 
in existence than subscribers to a pub- 
lication. They might be fooled once, 
but not oftener. hey bought a pub- 
lication with the same regen 
sense with which they bought a suit 
of clothes. A publication’s rate per 
thousand may be all right, but the real 
question is whether it has the kind of 
matter which the leading people in its 
field will want and _ subscribe for. 

Mr. Taylor said that advertisers 
should put themselves in the proper 
frame of mind in approaching the cir- 
culation question. He granted their 
perfect right to know how many and 
who read a publication, and he said no 
good publication refuses such informa- 
tion. The trouble has been, he said, 
not that the publishers have been 
ashamed of their circulation, but that 
wrong deductions may be made when 
a reputable publisher’s statement is 
placed in comparison with an untruth- 
ful one. Mr. Taylor told of the new 
policy of circulation statement which 
the new owners of the Iron Age are 
adopting, and also spoke of the scope 
of Iron fai ga! and the reason 
for its publication. Jron Age has for 
some years endeavored to cover both 
hardware dealers’ and manufacturers’ 
fields, but the very rapid growth of the 
hardware dealer as a distributor has 
made that field a most important one. 

Publisher Aldrich, of International 
Marine Engineering and the Boiler 
Maker, exampled his papers as an in- 
stance of necessarily small circulation 
with intensified buying power in which 
quality was by far the greater consid- 
eration. 

John McGee, of the American Machin- 
ist, told about the passing of old-time 
advertising solicitation in which the 
hypnotic eye played a prominent part, 
and said that after trying all other 
policies, publishers have learned that the 
truthful policy is the best. He said the 
advertiser buys reputation and editorial 
force quite as much as circulation. 

oO Harn, of the National Lead 
Company, said that every good adver- 
tising man was perfectly aware of the 
value of quality in circulation, but said 
that, nevertheless, it came down to 
quantity after all, but based on judg- 
ment of that quantity from a quality 
standpoint. 4 

F. R. Davis, of the General Electric 
Company, said that many publishers 
seemed to feel that advertising men 
could not be trusted to know their own 
business, and tried to lead them into 
unprofitable contracts. 

ublisher Hill, of the Hill Publishing 
Company, said it was his purpose as @ 
publisher to furnish maximum quality 
and maximum quantity, but that for a 
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class paper to go beyond a certain 
uantity was simply to vitiate itself. 
“4 phenomenal solicitor, he said, once 
got a thousand subscriptions within a 
radius of twenty miles, but after two 
years only one more subscriber was on 
the list for that district than there was 
prior to his solicitation, 

J. George Frederick, managing editor 
of Printers’ Ink, spoke of the pioneer 
work of George P. Rowell for known 
circulation, and the good prospects for 
a uniformly high standard of circulation 
statement. 

The question of a uniform advertising 
contract was then taken up with a great 
deal of interest. A committee of the 
Association had ready a suggested form 
of contract, to which objections were 
made on the part of the publishers pres- 
ent, because of its voluminous and 
formidable nature. The matter will be 
taken up for final action at the next 
meeting. 


— +1 Oe 
DEFENSE OF CRITICISED FORM 
LETTER. 

Bryan Printine Co. 
CLEvELAND, O., Dec. 7, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ InK: 

Mr. Russell’s criticism of our circular 
letter in your issue of December Ist 
does not surprise us, as we have no 
doubt others are saying the same. The 
gratifying circumstance to us is the 
act that they are saying something. 

We fully appreciate the use of the 
word “punk,” and the suggestion 
“*twould be just like you to ask for 
the latter” are likely to shock the re- 
cipient, but is it not shocks or vibra- 
tions, if you please, that must be given 
the average business man to compel his 
attention. 

The advertiser should remember that 
his advertising must compete with other 
advertising, and when our letters reach 
the business man’s desk accompanied by 
others we prefer to let the other fellow’s 
letters carry off the prize for cadaver- 
ous dignity and literary merit, which 
prize is, namely, the waste-basket. We 
prefer to inclose a rip saw in our en- 
velope to barb his dulled sensibilities. 

If he singles us out from the digni- 
fied ones even with criticism we shall 
be pleased, for a connection with 
— on the wire is better than none 
at all. 

We have a complete follow-up series, 
of which the published letter is the sec- 
ond. We may add that although only 
two letters have gone out, results are 
at hand to a very gratifying extent. 
That will mitigate, we hope, the ridicu- 
lousness of it all. Yes? No? 

L. Z. Bryan. 

To show that another advertising man 
resents the form letter above referred 
to, Printers’ Ink publishes a second 
letter of criticism which has come in: 


THE Winton Motor Carrrace Co. 
CLEVELAND, Ou10, Dec. 10, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ InK: 

I enclose here a_ follow-up letter 
that is a “pippin.” If the company re- 
sponsible for this letter ever got any 
business as a direct result of their en- 
terprise it would astonish me. 

Cuas. W. wears, 
Advertising Manager. 
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“The Snitzler Advertising Com- 
pany, of Chicago, the highest au- 
thority on this question.” 

—PrinTERS’ INK, p. 22, Oct. 20, 1909. 





Making up Lists for 
Advertisers in Foreign 
Language Publications 


requires an intimate personal knowledge 
of the likes and dislikes of the 8,000,- 
000 thrifty men and women in the 
United States who read these papers. 


These papers are more closely read by 
their subscribers than are the general 
run of newspapers in the English lan- 
guage. They are more influential per 
thousand circulation, and are —T 
selling more goods per dollar invested. 


At the head of the Foreign Language 
Publication Department of the \ 


Snitzler 


Advertising Co. 
Of Chicago. 


is a linguist who speaks and writes 16 
languages—a man with 20 years’ active 
experience in advertising in Europe and 
America—a_ man who knows the cir- 
culations of these papers not only in 
Arabic numerals, but the human side 
of the persons those figures represent. 
He is as well acquainted in the foreign 
language field as Wanamaker is in Phil- 
adelphia. He knows what the copy must 
be to make sales. He knows which 
nationality your article appeals most to, 
and he knows where there is no de- 
mand for it as well. 


We are thoroughly familiar with all 
ublications printed in German, French, 
Ftalian, Spanish, Bohemian, Hungarian, 
Swedish, Norwegian, Finnish, Slavonic, 
Lithuanian, Polish, Greek, Hebrew and 
other languages. 


We translate booklets, letters and 
advertising literature into any language, 
and if desired will take entire charge 
of the printing. 


We submit facts and figures proving 
that advertising in foreign language 
papers is a good investment for any 
manufacturer with a distribution where 
these papers circulate. 


Snitzler Advertising Co. 
256 Madison St. 
Chicago, Illinois 











Expert 
Clothing 
Man 


Has been added to our staff 
—a man who is now adver- 
tising manager of the largest 
clothing manufactory in this 
part of the country. He 
comes with us in January. 


He has been long and 
closely associated with the 
greatest clothing advertiser 
in the United States. 


He has seven years’ ac- 
tual experience in publicity 
and merchardizing for the 
manufacturing concern that 
long led the procession. 


Our already large and excellent 
force will lend zest to his work. 
Mr. Foley will add to it. 

Therefore, we offer well-nigh 
perfect service, and the best ob- 
tainable clothing knowledge to 
just one big clothing concern— 
the one that replies to this adver- 
tisement, learns the full plan, and 
acts upon it, is absolutely certain 
to increase profits. 


THE RICHARD A. FOLEY 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 


Bulletin Building 


Philadelphia 
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A CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
BOOMING SOUTHERN FARMING, 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 
LyncuBurc, VaA., Nov. 29, 1909. 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

In your issue of November 24th, 
page 64, you publish an article under 
the caption “‘Lessons from the Western 
Farmer,” in which a plan is outlined 
of the work of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce. ‘The article states that at 
a meeting of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce on October 22nd the ques. 
tion of New England competition with 
Western competition was discussed, 

We are glad to see that the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce is awakening to 
the necessity for this work, and we 
very much hope that the initial discus- 
sion will resolve itself into some active 
work for the relief of conditions, 

Lynchburg is by no means the largest 
city in the United States, nor do we 
wish to flaunt our claims of activity in 
the faces of any of our larger neigh- 
bors or, in fact, any city. While all 
this is true we are entitled to consid- 
eration for the work which we are do- 
ing municipal advertising, 

The work which the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce is discussing, the Lynch- 
burg Chamber of Commerce has already 
under way. Our committees have done 
their discussing, and have aroused the 
interest of the counties contiguous to 
Lynchburg, obtaining the co-operation 
of their boards of supervisors, and 
the advertising propaganda, booklets, 
follow-up letters, and the copy for the 
various periodicals which will be used 
is now being prepared in the office of 
the Chamber of Commerce. The funds 
are available and nothing is wanting 
to set the ball rolling but the actual 
physical work of getting the matter out, 

This letter is not intended as any 
discussion of the relative merits of 
New England and Southern farm lands, 
It is obviously true that many of the 
conditions existing in the West are 
true of New England—that is long and 
excessively cold winters. Where the 
farmers in New England can make one 
dollar the farmer in Virginia can make 
two, because he has the climate, he has 
the soil and the natural resources which 
will enable him to do this, and he has 
the distinct advantage of being quite 
as near the centers of population as 
New England. Of course, good apples 
can be raised in New England, but 
there never has been nor ever will be 
raised apples that are superior to the 
famous Albemarle Pippins of Virginia, 
which are grown almost in sight of the 
office in which this letter is written. 

There are hundreds of instances of 
the wonderful agricultural resources of 
this country which could be cited, but 
it is not our object to go into that. 

There is hardly any line of adver- 
tising done in the West that the Lynch- 
burg Chamber of Commerce is not also 
undertaking, from general newspaper 
publicity to a regularly established 
press bureau for exploiting not only 
the city of Lynchburg and the state of 
Virginia, but the entire South. 

E. H. MayFterp, 
Business Secretary. 
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Some Facts Which Every 
American Advertiser 
Should Know About the 
Great Canadian Market 


¥, 


Looking at it from the viewpoint of co-operation with the 
dealer, here are some figures from Dun’s for Quebec Prov- 
ince: Of 3,956 general merchants 3,217 are French ; 
of 3,094 grocers 2,686 are French; of 1,520 dry goods 
merchants, clothiers, haberdashers, shoe dealers, etc., 1,296 
are French. Total—of 8,570 merchants 7,199 are French. 




















What is the answer? Simply this: To reach the hearts 
of 844 of the retail merchants of Montreal and Quebec 
Province—to secure their enthusiastic support and co- 
operation in the marketing of goods in Canada—the 
French mediums are essential to every advertiser. 


La Patric 


is held in high regard by the retail merchants of Mon- 
treal and Quebec Province because they know from their 
own experience as advertisers that it brings results. They 
know that in order to reach most effectively the great 
French-Canadian element, constituting 80% of the en- 
tire population, LA PATRIE must be one of the mediums 
used. And they know that the results will be profitable 
out of all proportion to the cost even if LA PATRIE is 
the only medium used. 

LA PATRIE is the high-quality-French newspaper of 
Canada, and its readers are buyers—every one. 

Proof of the advertising value of LA PATRIE will be 
sent to any advertiser on request. 


° United States Representatives: 

iN a atri e LaCOSTE. & MAXWELL 
tedSte Wawa 

MONTREAL, CANADA Marquette Building, Chicago 

















































Middle West 
Circulalion 


If you want to cover the Great, 
Rich, Middle West—the most 
prosperous part of the country— 
be sure to use 


The World 
To-Day 








75°% to 80°% of our subscribers 
own their homes. 

An average of 5 1-2 persons read 
each magazine. 

90% are between the ages of 25 
and 50 years. 

80°F of our circulation is mailed 
direct to subscribers. 

20% news stand sales. 

56% goes to towns of less than 
15,000 population — showing 


good rural circulation—where 





money is plentiful. 
80°% of our entire circulation is 
west of Pittsburg. 


The World To-Day 


is one of the best printed maga- 
zines published and 1910 will be 
its banner year. 

Advertisers and agents who 
appreciate the value of QUALITY - 
and distribution in “Uncle Sam's 
Bread Basket” should give it a 


trial. 





Advertising forms close on the 
5th of month preceding date of 
publication. 


THE WORLD TO-DAY CO. 
67 Wabash Ave., Chicago 




















New York Office, 156 Fifth Ave. 
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MOORE PUSH-PIN ADVER. 
TISING—SUCCESS AFTER 
HUMBLE BEGINNING. 


THE FIRST AD “A FROST’—aAa YouNG 
PHOTOGRAPHER'S FAITH AND sup- 
SEQUENT SUCCESS—NINE SPECIAL- 
TIES NOW SOLD THROUGH DEAL- 
ERS—MANY PUBLICATIONS USED, 





Advertising as a business builder 
from modest beginnings finds ex- 
cellent demonstration in the 
Moore Push Pin _ proposition, 
Half a hundred people and a num- 
ber of specially-built machines are 
making these convenient little 
hanging contrivances that have 
won a national reputation for 
their simplicity and serviceability. 

Nine years ago, Edwin Moore, 
a young photographer, was sub- 
jected to endless annoyances by 
the need of a convenient pin or 
tack with which he could fas- 
ten his prints and films to the 
drying rack after their long baths 
in the water tank. Ordinary 
pins were difficult to manage, 
and hard to find, as were or- 
dinary thumb tacks. The former 
bent easily. and the latter didn’t 
lend themselves to quick with- 
drawal. To get a fastener that 
would overcome all of these ob- 
jections set him to thinking seri- 
ously. The outcome of his study 
and experiment was the Moore 
Push Pin. He immediately had 
his little device patented, and ar- 
ranged to exploit it generally. 

His greatest assets were an un- 
swerving confidence in the adap- 
tability of his pins, and an abound- 
ing faith in publicity. His small- 
est stock in trade was ready cash. 
“I had but a hundred and twelve 
dollars,” said Mr. Moore, “which 
was largely used in the purchase 
of materials. I made Push Pins 
one day and went out to sell them 
the next. I was both manufac- 
turer and salesman, and went to 
my work with the enthusiasin of 
one possessed.” . 

Three years after the Moore 
Push Pin was placed on the mar- 
ket, Mr. Moore’s exchequer wart- 
ranted the opening gun of one 
of the most successful advertising 
campaigns of its kind on record. 
The first publicity was an eighth 
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of a page card that ran for a 
solid year in Smart Set. “It was 
a terrible frost,” said Mr. Moore, 
“due entirely to the crude copy | 
used, and not at all the fault of 
the medium, The next year, with 
the kind help and co-operation of 
my very good friend, Mr. Percy 
Mills, then with the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, we got up a very credita- 
ble piece of copy, and used it in 
that magazine with excellent re- 
sults. Then we took on the Sat- 
urday Evening Post, and have 
been using these excellent medi- 
ums ever since. Later we con- 
ducted an experimental campaign 
and used every magazine of im- 
portance in the country. Our 
business has gone ahead every 
month we’ve been in business. 










YOU CAN FASTEN UP 
_4£il es! those little pictures, prints,cal- 


Moore Push-Pins 
harmonize everywhere. The steel point leaves no mark. 


Moore Push-less Hangers 

No moulding required, no picture wire 

need show, ry ,won't mar plas- 

ter. Supports 20 Ibs. Brass hodk, steel 

point. 10c % doz.same as the Push-Pins. 
At stationery, hardware, photo and 
drug stores or send 10¢ for 1 dozen 
assorted Moore Push Products. 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., 197 S. 11th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


















MAGAZINE AD. 


This November’s orders are sim- 
ply astounding. 

“Summed up, I should say that 
our success is due principally to 
sticking to the same mediums, and 
using about the same size copy in 
each and with slight, if any, vari- 
ation of the copy. This Decem- 
ber we are running quarter pages 
in the magazines. We are also 
talking strongly on the Moore 
Push Products. Our output has 
now grown to nine specialties as 
against the original Push Pins in 
two sizes.” 

Mr. Moore has invented all of 
these contrivances and personally 
supervises the business. He is a 
strong believer in sampling and 
in demonstrations in department 
stores, which he says are most 
profitable. 





POSTER BROKERS 


and 


“Advertising Out-of-Doors” 


"INTERNATIONAL 


ADVERTISING CO. 


_A new departure in the adver- 
tising “game.” 

A firm of experts that under- 
stand what a poster should cost 
the purchaser, because they know 
what it-costs the printer to pro- 
duce it. We protect the buyer 
from “inferior quality” and “ex- 
cessive price.” 

If you were going to build a 
house would you consult an ar- 
chitect? If you were going to 
buy a span of horses and you were 
not familiar with horses, would 
you consult some one who knew? 

Many people purchase posters 
on the word of a printer whether 
the poster is designed for good 
advertising or not; at a price 
higher than the market because 
they do not know posters. 

We guarantee to buy your 
posters for you cheaper than you 
can buy them—and we make the 
printer guarantee their quality. 
Our staff of artists is competent 
and at your disposal. We have 
had nearly a quarter of a century 
of experience in the_ poster 
“game”—inside and outside—and 
can tell you “the cost” to bill one 
town or all the cities and towns 
in America. If you contemplate 
an advertising campaign by post- 
ers—exclusively or in part, we can 
aid you. We are experts in “ad- 
vertising-out-of-doors” — devoting 
all our energies to just one branch. 
A letter to us will bring you par- 
ticulars by mail or we will send a 
representative. 


INTERNATIONAL 
ADVERTISING CO. 


167 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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SOME UNUSUAL PUBLIC 
SERVICE NEWSPAPER 
ADVERTISING. 





TELEPHONE COMPANIES DOING SOME 
UNUSUALLY GOOD ADVERTISING— 
USING DISPLAY TO SELL VARIOUS 
FORMS OF TELEPHONE SERVICE— 
EFFECTIVE GAS ADVERTISING IN 
PHILADELPHIA, 





Public service advertising has 
received a memorable impetus in 
the last few years. The changing 
attitude by public service corpora- 
tions toward the public and appre- 
ciation of the importance of solid- 
ifying confidence with the public 
rather than with politicians, is very 
marked. 

The telephone companies have 
been unusually progressive in this 
respect, and from going into the 
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newspapers for reasons of general 
policy, they have now advanced to 
a comprehension of the straight 
sales value of well-written adver- 
tising. Some clean-cut, creative 
work for various branches of tel- 
ephone service has been appearing 
in the newspapers throughout the 
country, notably in New York, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh and Chi- 
cago. This has resulted in every 
case in placing advertising upon a 
business-like basis with the com- 
panies and making it a permanent 
part of the sales organization. 
Strong copy and practical lay-outs 
have been the rule among the 
larger telephone companies who 
are advertising. 

In Philadelnhia the United Gas 
Improvement Company has _ been 
doing many interesting things. 
Some most excellent newspaper 


advertising is being done by this 
concern. 

The result of a little more than 
two months of such advertising 
has been astonishing. By phone; 
by postal card, by letter and by 
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call come requests for attention 
in a steady stream. The business 
man wants a new gas engine or 
repairs to an old one, or to find 
out whether he can use gas for 
some process in his business. The 
storekeeper wants suggestions and 
advice on lighting his store or in- 
formation concerning maintenance. 
Queries come from the home re- 


“U. G. 1.” Service 


Is This News To Many? 





We found, upon a tour of inspection, thaytoo small 
@ percentage of our consumers appreciated the comfort 
and convenience of the many small appliances to be 
used with a gas range. 

For instance—does everyone know of a Cake Grid- 
die upon which hot cakes can be made quickly amd per- 
fectly? A Waffle Iron which eliminates the trouble 
from making waffles; they are always the same, crisp 
and brown. A Toaster for making a small stack of 
toast quickly, just as you want it—whenever you 
want it 

There are many more—they cost but a small sum 
and add immensely to your modern kitchen. 


The United Gas Improvement Co. 


“U. GL” Service 


We Watch Your Gas Engine: 


Do you know that we have a record of every gas 
engine in use in Philadelphia? We are constantly 
watching their work, seeing that they render efficient 
service, advising, suggesting and instructing in their 
proper care, 

Our Industrial Gas Department has a special sub- 
department composed of gas engine experts whose 
services bre yours, free of charge at all times. 

Should any question arise in the running of your 
engine, should you require advice in the purchase of 
one, call upon these men. 

Their opinions are unbiased; their experience is of 
value to you, 


The United Gas Improvement Co. 
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garding lighting, the use of the 
gas range, the water-heating prob- 
lem, or requests to put On a man- 
tle, raise or lower a fixture or at- 
tend to any of the countless little 
details the adjustment of which 
means so much in home comfort. 

That this habit is rapidly be- 
coming universal to the great ad- 
yantage of the public and the com- 
pany is largely due to the fact 
that the public has learned that it 
may rely implicitly upon any pub- 
lished statement made by the com- 
pany, and that the company is 
daily making some announcement 
to the entire public in the news- 


papers. 
+o" 


SOME POINTED QUESTIONS. 


New York, Dec. 9, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: ' 

Why did Joseph Pulitzer deliberately 
exclude Publication Promotion from 
the outlined curriculum of his proposed 
School of Journalism? ‘ 

Yet what would the World do with- 
out ads? 

Why do librarians refuse to bind the 
advertising pages of the ‘‘magazines?”’ 
Just because there are handily segre- 
gated from “pure reading matter?” 





» Any other reason? 


Why has the Census Bureau insis- 
tently ignored advertising in its col- 
lection, compilation and digest of news- 
paper and other periodical publishing 
statistics? 

T.-S. 


—_+- 0 > —__ 

V. R. Olmstead, who has been con- 

nected with the Hearst papers in New 

York for seven years, has resigned, to 
go with the Evening Mail. 


A new weekly newspaper is published 
at Des Moines, called The National 
Democrat, edited and managed by Wm. 
Porter and W. A. Hutton. 





William R. Rowe, who recently re- 
signed the business management of the 
Philadelphia Evening Telegraph, has 
been made manager of the Kansas City 
Post, under its new management, 


The McManus-Kelley Advertising 
Agency, Toledo, has opened a branch 
office in Detroit, under the management 
of D. M. Shaw. 


A. R. Harding Publishing Company, 
Columbus, O., publishers of the Hunter- 
Trader-Trapper, has started: the publica- 
od a new weekly, called Camp and 

rail, 


A Chicago branch office has been 
opened by Sherman & Bryan, advertis- 
ing agents, New York, in charge of 
Omer F. Doud. 


The Havana Daily Post recently is- 
sued a prosperity edition which was a 
¢reditable piece of enterprise for Cuba. 
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CHICAGO’S 


OLDEST 
ADVERTISING 
AGENCY 


Under One Continuous 
Management 


FOR 25 YEARS 








In all these many years 
we have grown in experi- 
ence and usefulness to the 


advertising public, 


Advertisers whose pa- 
tronage we obtained at the 
beginning are still with us 
to-day. They have grown 
all this time—and so have 
ii 

There’s a reason for our 
age, strength, growth; con- 
veying a suggestion to think- 
ing advertisers whenever 
they have business expan- 
sions under contemplation. 








GUENTHER- 
BRADFORD 
& COMPANY 


109 RANDOLPH STREET 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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MORE DISCUSSION OF IN- 
QUIRY COST. 





HOW GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY'S 
TABLE LOOKS WHEN FIGURED IN 
NEW WAY—OPINIONS OF ADVER- 
TISING MANAGERS OF MAGAZINES 
—STEVENS ARMS COMPANY 
ADOPTS NEW PLAN. 





The discussion in last week’s 
Printers’ INK regarding inquiry 
cost has interested. a great many 
people. By no means all take the 
same view of inquiry basis 
which Converse Marsh and F. R. 
Davis, of the General Electric 
Company, have worked out, but 
a discussion of interview cost in 
general is welcomed. 

The General Electric Company’s 
new plan of calculating “net” in- 
quiry cost affords an interesting 
comparison in the figures it pre- 
sents. The following is a table 
showing inquiry cost figured both 
ways, and based upon the full 
keyed returns of September ad- 
vertising, after waiting until No- 
vember to count them all in: 


Magazine Cost Gross_ Figuring 
No. per Reply. Actual Space. 
$ .69 $. 





The Stevens Arms Company, 
Chicopee Falls, Mass., has also 
been persuaded by Converse 
Marsh, of the Bates Advertising 
Agency (which has just secured 
its account) to adopt the new sys- 
tem of inquiry cost calculation. 

The gist of opinions held by the 
magazine advertising managers is 
that the cost per inquiry standard 
of judgment is becoming more and 
more out of date. One man voiced 
the views of several others, when 
he said: “You can’t afford to ig- 
nore human nature in advertising. 


Now, what does a plain, ordinary 
man do when he sees the adver- 
tisement of some goods that he 
wants? He goes to his dealer, 
Being subject to the rules that 
govern ordinary mortals he seeks 
the lines of least resistance in put- 
ting himself in possession of any 
advertised product. Those lines 
lead right to his home merchant, 
He has been going to his loca} 
store for several generations, and 
it’s going to take more power than 
you can inject into any advertis- 
ing copy to drag him out of that 
old beaten path. Too many adver- 
tisers have thought they could 
abolish this habit of generations, 
and establish direct communica- 
tions with the buyer. To be sure, 
they have gotten in touch with 
some people who like to dally with 
new methods, but these aren’t as 
a rule the people who buy. The 
lines of least resistance for an ad- 
vertiser is to try to establish this 
direct relationship. ‘That would 
simplify a rather complicated 
merchandising system for him, 
But a good business intelligence 
won’t overlook for long that it’s 
easier for consumers to go to 
their storekeeper than to the man- 
ufacturer by mail.” 

Mr. Wilson, of the American 
Magazine, said: “Inquiries are 
merely by-products of advertising. 
Let me give you an instance of 
how one man woke up to the fact 
that the cost per inquiry idea was 
misleading. Mr. Bliss, of the Re- 
gal Shoe Company, at first count- 
ed his advertising as just so much 
worth while as the inquiries for 
booklets and other literature indi- 
cated. He took the advice of 
well-informed friends, however, 
when the inquiries began to fall 
off. He was rather surprised that 
business, in spite of this, increased 
right along. He had arranged 
good distribution and his advertis- 
ing profits were coming to him 
through retail stores. The most 
interesting thing is that this gen- 
eral publicity has made the Regal 
name tremendously valuable. The 
Regal Company has refused as 
much as $5,000,000 for the name— 
a value got by publicity adver- 
tising that brought perhaps only 
a few direct inquiries. Suppose 
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he had gone on the cost per in- 
quiry method. Would Regal be 
worth anything like $5,000,000? 
Well, I guess not. 

“It is perfectly fair that the ad- 
yertiser put a limited value on that 
part of his space which urges the 


reader to send for a booklet. I° 


would say that the inquiries be 
made to bear one-tenth of the cost 
and general publicity the other 
ninety per cent.” 

Mr. Morrison, of Success, “a 
periodical unclassified,” as it terms 
itself, recalled the experience of 
an. advertiser who spent $448 in a 
periodical and got 2,400 replies. 

“If he had gotten ten sales from 
these inquiries,” said Mr. Morri- 
son, “he would have broken even 
on his advertising expense. But, 
although he went after those 2,400 
people with a great deal of vigor, 
he did not make enough sales to 
pay for the advertising. But this 
may be an extreme instance, al- 
though I believe it hints at the real 
condition. That man’s advertise- 
ment may have paid well by turn- 
ing trade to the local dealer. 

“A successful advertiser, I be- 
lieve, looks to the character of a 
magazine, tries to estimate the 
probable character of its readers, 
and then acts accordingly. If he 
advertises in it, he does so because 
he believes that that space will 
swing trade to the nearest dealer. 
The nub of the proposition is this: 
let the advertiser make sure of 
the quantity of circulation, and of 
its quality. Then if he is satisfied 
let him have the faith in the good 
results that an intelligent first se- 
lection calls for. 

“If he knows he is in a good 
magazine, then he should forget 
the matter of inquiries whether 
they are many or few. It’s too 
fatally easy to reach a judgment 
of magazine values this way.” 

Horace Dumars, advertising 
manager of the Ladies’ World, 
says: “Advertising is like a deep 
stream, upon which inquiries are 
the purely surface indications of 
motion. The deeper and more 
powerful currents flow beneath 
this surface, out of sight. Inquiry 
cost should be rated only at its 
comparative importance, and never 
as a thorough and conclusive test.” 


“ 
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Stories of Results--IV 


Some Comment on a Mail 
Campaign and Figures 
Showing the Results 


Any business house would be in- 
terested in advertising through the 
mails if it knew what has been ac- 
complished in this line by other 
concerns which have gone about 
it in the right way. 

This editorial from that well- 
known business man’s magazine, 
System, is highly suggestive of 
the proper method, and taken in 
connection with the figures of re- 
sults which follow it makes a 
story of definite value: 


Selling by Invitation 


“The art of bringing form letters and 
circular matter to the attention of 
business men, whose mails are often 
flooded with such literature, is sharp- 
ening the wits of the advertising man, 
who is soonrnes to many clever schemes 
that occasionally attract the addressee 
through the very originality of the 
form in which they come. 

“A number of New York business 
men—and presumably a fairly large 
number—have recently received at 
their homes a plain envelope enclosing 
a brief personal letter, signed by a 
‘corresponding secretary,’ announcing 
that it gives him ‘great pleasure to ex- 
tend this formal invitation to member- 
ship in the Blankwood Park Community 
—the neighborly colony of suburban 
home dwellers.’ Accompanying this 
letter was a formal caru, duly made out 
in writing, stating that the name of the 
addressee had been proposed for mem- 
bership by the Conmsueshle committee,’ 
that members are admitted by invita- 
tion only and indicating great exclu- 
siveness by the clause ‘membership 
limited to 125.’ 

“This communication is so flatter- 
ingly worded and so formally presented 
that the recipient loses sight of the fact 
that he is reading a form letter that 
merely offers real estate for sale. 

“But the guise in which a _ business 
proposition is put up always has been 
an important factor in a sale.” 


The above-mentioned letters 
were simply the everyday product 
of the typewriter press (operated 
exclusively by the American Let- 
ter Co.), yet their effect was equal 
to letters actually typewritten. 

(To be continued.) 





Full information regarding this cam- 
paign will be supplied by the American 
etter Co., 64 Fulton street, New York, 
who planned and executed it in its 
entirety. 
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ADVERTISING AN ACTRESS 
AND A PLAY IN MAG- 
AZINES. 





MAURICE CAMPBELL, MANAGER FOR 
HENRIETTA CROSMAN, TELLS WHY 
HE BELIEVES THEATRICAL ADVER- 
TISING NEEDS CHANGE—MAGA- 
ZINES USED TO GET PRESTIGE PRIOR 
TO LOCAL APPEARANCES. 





Both advertising men and the 
theatrical producers will unite in 
watching with keen interest a pub- 
licity experiment now being made 
by Maurice Campbell, husband and 
business manager of Henrietta 
Crosman, the actress. The first 
hint of Mr. Campbell’s radical pol- 
icy was in the form of half-page 
advertisements in the December 
Scribner's, Everybodys, Munsey’s 
and McClure’s, wherein the at- 
tractiveness of Miss Crosman in 
her play, “Sham,” was exploited 
in dignified and straightforward 
fashion. 

Mr. Campbell, in an interview, 
frankly confessed that this was an 
experiment pure and simple, and 
stated that he is the pioneer in 
this manner of theatrical adver- 
tising. He had been considering 
the feasibility of using 
the magazines for a 
year or more. He had 
become convinced that 


theatrical advertisers 
are far behind the & 
times. 


“The advertisirg of 
plays,” said Mr. Camp- 
bell, “has gotten into a 
very deep rut. The 
conventional means of 
getting publicity has 
been the press agent 
and paid space in the 
local newspapers. You 
know as well as any 
one that the ordinary 
write-up of plays you 
see in the newspapers 
no one takes seriously 
any more. It was oth- 
erwise when the the- 
atrical press agent was 
a new wrinkle. For a 
time 
write-ups of his own 
in the papers and the 


HENRIETTA CROSMAN 
Her Play Sham, a Big Hit and 
Everybody Should Go 
To See it 


There is no play ‘today that compares 
the f ‘ett 
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readers took them seriously. As 
soon as the public found out that 
the ordinary dramatic column was 
in good part contributed by the 
man who was paid to boom his 
show, it lost confidence in newspa- 
per reviews. You yourself, I know, 
regard what you see in the papers 
as little more than a directory of 
plays. You dismiss, doubtless with 
amusement, the appearance of 
criticism. You scent the press 
agent. You accordingly lose faith 
in even the signed critical article 
and form your judgment of a 
show and decide whether you 
want to go to see it or not, from 
statements made to you by your 
friends or by others whose views 
you know are frank and disinter- 
ested, 

“So, what is a man to do? The 
only logical step is to follow the 
example of other national busi- 
nesses, and use the general pub- 
lications. For the business of 
presenting plays is really national 
in scope, a truth that many theat- 
rical producers seem to have for- 
gotten. 

“Looked at rightly, the play 
promoter has before him the ne- 
cessity of retailing the services of 
a number of actors in scores of 
cities and towns all 
over the country. He 
can sell to as many 
people in each show 
town as can be seated 
in the house. If you 
can fill every playhouse 
on the circuit, you are 
doing mighty well, I 
can tell you, and you 
can call the season a 
mighty big success. 
But no one seems to 
have recognized this 
national selling field of 
plays beyond putting 
out publicity in a scat- 
tered way in each town. 
No effort has _ been 
made to appeal to the 
theatre-going public as 
a whole and at one 
time. Surely the time 
is ripe for such an at- 
tempt. As I have said, 
other businesses have 
secured national de- 
mand for their output, 











is 





and why not the theatrical pro- 
ducer ? 

“Here’s another reason that in- 
fluenced me to go into some of 
the national magazines. A man 
or woman is brought to the de- 
cision to see a play in a hundred 
different ways. But if you can 
get a favorable idea of a play into 
his head, if you can make him feel 
acquainted with the reputation of 
a play before it gets to his town, 
you have pretty nearly sold a seat. 
I don’t care if the reader does for- 
get that he has ever seen the ad- 
vertisement in the magazines. 
When the play” comes to town, 
and the local newspaper advertis- 
ing gets to working, then he re- 
members that somewhere he has 
seen, say, ‘Sham’ mentioned in a 
pleasant way. 

“My advertising in the maga- 
zines is On trial. I cannot say that 
I shall use any more mediums or 
repeat the experiment next year. 
I shall wait to cast up accounts at 
the end of the season, before 


drawing any conclusion that may’ 


govern future action.” 
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FURTHER SUGGESTIONS ABOUT 
TRADE-PAPER ADVERTISING. 


PracticaL ENGINEER. 
Cuicaco, Nov. 24, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

In regard to your scheme for a “Blue 
List” of trade papers, while we might 
be glad to. criticise the other fellow 
pretty severely, and say that he was not 
all he ought to be, and while we are 
heartily in sympathy with the scheme 
for trade papers advertising themselves, 
and have signified our intention of go- 
ing in with the other Chicago papers in 
the Trade Press Association, for this 
purpose, I do not believe that the 
scheme you outline of a committee of 
publishers saying who shall and who 
shall not be on the “Blue List” is likely 
to be accepted by any great number of 
the trade papers or to carry very much 
weight with advertisers. 

If a combination committee could be 
formed, having on it publishers of rec- 
ognized standing, about whose judgment 
and fairness there could be no question, 
representatives of large advertisers and 
representatives of some other independ- 
ent body, so that something like a gen- 
eral and impartial verdict ceuld be se- 
cured, it would be a practical plan. 

ArtHur L. Ricez. 
Treasurer. 


—_—_—_—_+0+—___ — 

The Colorado & Southern Railroad 

announces, it is reported, that the rail- 

ways will spend $1,000,000 to advertise 

Colorado throughout the United States 
during the coming summer. . 








A clearing house for 
office and advertising equipment 


ideas and experience 


You want to know what equipment other big offices are finding most 


effective and labor saving. You want to know of the newest improvements 
and inventions; have access to central classified files of catalogues, 
etc, and know where tc telephone or write for intelligent impartial 
general information and advice. 


The Bourse issues weekly reports to subscribers, among whom are 
many of the largest offices in this country and abroad. Subscribe for it. 


For the convenience of its subscribers, leading manufacturers of 
office equipment maintain a permanent exhibition of their goods in 
the Bourse show rooms. Come in and look around. 


Write for a copy of the office equipment “Buyers’ Guide.” 





International Office Equipment Bourse 


Opp. City Hall 261 Broadway, New York 
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Let us be your 
Advertising Man 


Relieving you of the load of advertising cares 
and worries with which you are confromed or 
are too busy to give proper attention. 


Give us a chance to show and prove the adver- 
tising possibilities of your proposition, no mat- 
ter by what method. This isa service agency 
handling advertising campaigns in their entirety, 
performing the services of a skilled advertising 
manager, but at a fraction of his cost, at a ser- 
vice charge of $50 to $100 a month. 

We have real, live, red blooded practical men 
back of it— men who have gained their experi- 
ence inthe scnool of hard knocks —whd know 
advertising as a trained lawyer knows law and 
who are just as ready to advise you when sot to 
spend money as when to spend it. 

Our services are at the disposal of a few more 
firms —and we'd like tu talk to you about it — 
either personally or by mail. 

Just say ‘‘ We are interested — send booklet 
and service agreement,” yours on request. 








Merchants and Manufacturers 
Advertising Company (Not Inc.) 


411 Rector Building : Chicago 
*Phone, Central 1494 


de Office 
Outfitter 


Covers greatest area. 
Reaches the largest num- 
ber of actual buyers. 
Most carefully and wide- 
ly read. 
Highest class. 
Greatest value in 
way in its field. 
We not only say it, but 
we prove it. 
There’s a_ reason. 
us why. 
Current Issue FREE on 
application, 
Edited by 
WESLEY A. STANGER 
Published by 


Class Periodical Company 
160 Adams Street, Chicago 














every 


Ask 


New York Office: 261 Broadway. 
New England Office: 127 Federal 
St., Boston. 
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CHICAGO VS. 


PHILADELPHIA 
ADVERTISING. 


Cuicaco, Dec. 8, 1909, 


Editor of Printers’ InxK: 

Being a newspaper man, as well as 
a student of advertising, your recent 
article on’ the Philadelphia idea of ad. 
vertising impelled me to buy a Quaker 
City paper and see for myself just in 
what respect it could lay claim to the 
title of superiority, for instance, to ad. 
vertising as it is practised in Chicago. 

am free to confess that I missed 
the sobriety and restrained style char- 
acteristic of the best advertising of Chi- 
cago’s representative stores. 

here was nothing to indicate, either, 
any real improvement in the arrange- 
ment of the ads; and certainly the typo. 
graphical results of Gimbel’s, Wana- 
maker’s or Strawbridge & Clothier’s ads 
are not superior to the results obtained 
by the clever ad men who do similar 
work for the Chicago stores, such as 
Field’s, Mandel’s and Carson, Pirie’s. 

The literary style of Gimbel’s ads is 
bathos—evidently the work of some 
gushing young person who thinks that 
is the way real reporters write when 
they have a big job of descriptive work 
on hand. 

It strongly reminded me of the meth- 
od of writing news stories followed by 
the Chicago Times of the war period, 
when Story bossed the job. 

Can there be any striking advertising 
value in an ad in which the descriptive 
introduction takes up nine-tenths of the 
space, and then is entirely composed of 
glittering generalities, strung together 
in the approved Laura Jean Libby style? 

And, again, what possible advantage 
can there be in the Wanamaker use of 
the “and” sign (&) so as to completely 
disfigure the appearance of the ad. It 
may attract attention, but does it retain 
respect, or, rather, doesn’t it give you 
the impression of freakishness, instead 
of the solidity you look for in a store 
of its reputation? 

The Strawbridge & Clothier ad is one 
of the insistent sort proclaiming that 
there is nothing under the sun quite as 
good or select as this particular store. 
The question arises, does this sort of 
thing impress anybody? r 

“While the rest of the world is shiv- 
ering, Milady of the fur coat only nes- 
tles the closer in her warm, luxurious 
wrapping,” is the namby pamby intro- 
duction to a sale of fur coats. Demo- 
cratic Chicago wouldn't stand for that, 
not for a minute. : 

Compared with the Philadelphia idea 
the wild, woolly West seems to sev- 
eral laps ahead in straightforward com- 
mon sense, in its ability to write busi- 
ness getting ads, to make its illustrations 
illustrate, and to play up the goods it 
has to sell, just as a reporter brings out 
the facts of a news story. 


An Op Reporter. 





The Powelson Agency has been in- 
corporated in New York City at $2,000 
for a mail-order and advertising busi- 
ness. The incorporators are Herbert L. 
Powelson, 217 West Forty-second street, 
and Frank and Anthony Powelson. 
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You outlets for your goods— medium 
can The Office Appliance- with one 
effectively Dealer, Retail Stationer and ad. at 
reach Purchasing Agent through one price 


THIS IS THE EXCEPTIONAL SERVICE GIVEN TO ALL ADVER- 
TISERS WHO USE THE 


INLAND STATIONER 


The Business Equipment Journal 





Everyone in any way interested in the sale or use of all kinds of business 
equipment regards INLAND STATIONER (The Busi Equipment Jour- 
nal) as an indispensable aid. Each issue contains practical discussions of 
sales plans, articles by experts in this line, descriptions of the most useful 
devices for promoting and systematizing a business. 





It is the most economical and effective medium for all manu- 
facturers of business equipment, 


INLAND STATIONER 
Yearly Subscription $1.50. 120-130 SHERMAN ST., CHICAGO 




















934,083 


GERMANS IN CHICAGO 
(See Daily News Almanac for 1904, Page 381) 


Directed and influenced by 
the oldest German papers in the West, the 


ILLINOIS STAATS-ZEITUNG —FREIE PRESSE 
Established 1849 Established 1871 


(Morning, daily & weekly) (Evening, daily & weekly) 
WESTEN UND DAHEIM 
Established 1848 
(Sunday) 
NO BETTER ADVERTISING MEDIUMS 
SEND FOR RATE CARD 
94-100 Fifth Avenue, Chicago 


Eastern Office: | W. 34th St., New York City 
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FUNNY THINGS THAT HAP- 
PEN IN ADVERTISING. 


John T. Doris recalls one of 
Barnum’s cleverest advertising 
stunts. A 30 x 15 billboard was 
once used by Barnum to picture a 
“Gigantic Sloth.” Doris paid his 
money and went inside looking in 
vain for the animal. Finally, on 
asking where the “Gigantic Sloth” 
was, and failing several times to 
locate it, an attendant said, “It is 
right over there in that cage with 
the monkeys, the angora goat and 
the cockatoos.” Doris went over 
to the cage. The “gigantic sloth” 
was no larger than a ’possum! 

Years afterward Doris related 
this to Mr. Barnum and asked 
what he meant by such a scheme. 
“That’s my system,” replied Mr. 
‘Barnum. “Always tell the truth, 
but multiply it as many times as 


possible !” 
* * 


Speaking of circuses, it might 
be interesting to know that the 
Remington Arms Co. has just fin- 
ished using a unique supplement 
to its national advertising. It used 
this year some of the smaller cir- 
cuses to reach the farm trade. 
small circus reaching small towns 
was selected, and a Remington 
representative traveled with it dis- 
tributing special printed matter in 
farmers’ buggies and handing out 
fliers. In one Southern town the 
distributor handed a leaflet to a 
buck negro who went into his 
jeans for two quarters. 

“What’s this for?” said the dis- 
tributer. 

“Fo’ de ticket.” 

“This is no show ticket,” said 
the distributer. “It tells about 
Remington guns.” 

“Golly, massa, I’s sure easy,” 
replied the negro. “I done need 
no guns, massa; I’se got a razy 
dat can cut out yo’ heart before 
yo’ can say yo’ prayahs. Shall ah 
show it to yo’?” 

. ee 


P. A. McVooy, a Plainfield, N. 
J., plumber, startled residents dur- 
ing the Hudson-Fulton Celebra- 
tion by advertising as follows: 
“While attending the Hudson- 
Fulton Celebration, if your plumb- 


ing gets out of order leave word 
to call 396, where it will receive 
prompt attention.” 

‘is * 


Texas seems to be almost su- 
perseding Kansas in originality, 
A Texas barber gets after the un- 
shaved in the following unique 
manner: 





en, 


TO MAKE ROOM 


for my large and elegant assortment 


of 
FALL and WINTER 
Hair-cuts, shaves, shampoos and baths, 
I am offering the entire remnant of my 
SUMMER STYLES 
at cost (to the customer) for the next 
ten days. Don’t overlook this rare 
opportunity in tonsorial bargains. 


HISE, the barber. 





* * * 


The last peg has been knocked 
from under the objections to ad- 
vertising. The other day the fol- 
lowing ad appeared in the New 
York Sun: 
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A close scrutiny of Printers’ 
Inx’s Chinese subscribers reveals 
that advertising has its fascination 
even for Chinamen and that even 
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Another 
Examiner Triumph 


On Sunday, Dec. 5, 1909, 


The Los Angeles Examiner 
Published (460 Inches, 
or 373.00 COLUMNS 


of Paid Advertising — the largest 
volume of advertising the “Examiner” 
has ever published in any issue except 
a Special Edition. This is 


A Gain of 110.15 Columns 


Over the Corresponding Sunday 
Last Year. An Increase of 41 Per Cent 


‘Best Results From 
Biggest Circulation’’ 
That’s the Reason! 


THE GREAT PAPER OF 
THE GREAT SOUTHWEST 
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Chinamen know how to make use 
of the advertising methods. 
* * 2k 


American travelers strike some 
great advertising paradoxes 
abroad. Burton Holmes, the fa- 
mous globe trotter and lecturer, 
in his illustrated Travelogues re- 
lates how, when he first lectured 
in London, everybody was down 
on what were called “lantern 
shows,” and his manager decided 
to carry on a campaign of adver- 
tising such as had not been seen 


in London since the earlier Sousa | 


invasion. He engaged Queen’s 
Hall, and at once frightened its 
manager by requesting permission 
to erect an electric sign. The man- 
ager wanted several days to think 
it over, and thought it such an 
unexpected and serious matter as 
to require a full meeting of the 
board of directors. This board of 
directors ponderously frowned on 
the scheme, and, after much seri- 
ous debate finally voted it down, 
because it would make the hall 
“too awfully conspicuous !” 
. * * 


Publishers of newspapers get 
into disagreements with all sorts 
of people, from the subscriber up, 
but it has remained for a Bloom- 
field, N. J., publisher to have a 
street clash with an undertaker. 





A PAGE From 


& WRITER’S| INK | 
OCTEMBER READING | 
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LOOK WHERE WE ARE 


Last month we were down in 
twelfth place, and now we are in 
; "| THIRD Place. We admit that 
our growth is simply wonderful. 
Do you know why COSMOP- 
OLITE has grown so greatly in 
09 | readability? IT’S BECAUSE 

6 | WE’AE INCREASED THE 
NUMBER OF BLANK SPACES 
IN THE MAGAZINE! 

We're going to keep on climb- 
ing, too. Watch us. Eventually 
we will land in FIRST Prace. 


EDITOR 
| COSMOPOLITE MAGAZINE 


YORK HAVEN 


*** Decline from fourth place due 
bo yas of forty lines of 
fiction for purpose of inserting 
moular amount of edsiorral guf 
em meri tovue. 














_ PUCK’S IDEA OF AN ADVERTISING SUM- 
MARY, 


According to the best reports, the 
undertaker did not succeed in lay. 
ing out the publisher, owing to the 
interference of a newsdealer. 
Whether the undertaker picked the 
scrap because business was dull, 
or whether the newsdealer saved 
the publisher for fear the under- 
taker might cut off his supply of 
papers to sell, is not made clear, 
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{ Other lin 
A CARTOON A LA POST. 
> - * 


That Cincinnati, advertising 
men and all, is baseball dippy is 
noticeable by Ren Mulford, Jr.’s 
resumé in Sporting Life of the 
advertising use of the baseball 
fever, telling how about every 
other merchant in Cincinnati, and 
many outside advertisers, utilize 
the season’s baseball frenzy in 
their copy designs, window dis- 
play and everything else. “Cloth- 
ing that Makes the Highest 
Score,” “Brands and Values that 
Make Home Runs,” “World’s 
Championship Suits,” Pennant 
Winning “Shoes,” “Overcoats,” 
“Hats,” and everything else, greet 
one at every corner of Cincinnati. 
Even the Cincinnati thirty-third 
Masons played indoor baseball 
and spun yarns on “Seeing Bin- 
gles through, a spyglass.” 

The “home of the perpetual 
smile” seems also to be the seat of 
the perpetual fan, 
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The World-Herald 


(OMAHA) 

ye in Seat eg” in Total Paid 
dvertising in Noy- 

ember, 1909, by .. 37%. 


HERE ARE THE FIGURES 


World-Herald. . .... . . . 530,166 lines 
WOmtipmmir. .'. . cance Cee 
Third paper 5 361,900 lines 








HERE ARE THE FIGURES IN LOCAL 


DISPLAY 
World-Herald. . . .. . . . . 284,102 lines 
wextpeper. .... +... « « 989,060 lines 


Third paper 213,192 lines 








The World-Herald is the first choice of local 
merchants—publishes more paid want ads than any 
other three Nebraska papers combined, and leads in 
Real Estate and farm advertising as well. 


Daily circulation, 51,400 . . .. . . 7c a line 
Sunday circulation, 37,000 . . . . . . 6c a line 





NOTE WELL 


The Omaha merchants this month asked for an 
investigation of circulations by a committee of mer- 
chants, aided by one representative from each paper. 
The World-Herald and News accepted. The Bee 
refused. Our circulation books and records of 
every character are open to everybody. 

If you use an Omaha paper, the local merchants, 
real estate men, and the public generally say by 
their actions ’ 


USE THE WORLD-HERALD 
IT GETS RESULTS 


Verree & Conklin, New York and Chicago 
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ADVERTISING PLAYS IN 
NEWSPAPERS. 


“PAID IN FULL” USES FULL PAGES 
WITH EXCELLENT RESULTS—THE 
HIGH EFFICIENCY OF THE NEWS- 
PAPER FOR ADVERTISING PLAYS— 
LEADING MANAGERS SAID TO BE 
PLANNING TO CONCENTRATE IN 
NEWSPAPERS. 


By Lawrence T. Berliner. 

Did any reader of Printers’ 
INK ever realize what the daily 
newspaper means to the life of a 
play? Were it not for the wide 
circulation of the metropolitan 
dailies, but few of the successful 
shows of the present day could 
be carried to a success. 

The billboards and window lith- 
ographs do their part of the work, 
but these attract more casual 
notice, and the more extensive and 
detailed advertising is done in the 
newspapers. 

A resident or visitor is desirous 
of attending a theatre to pass 
away the evening. He turns to 
the columns of the daily paper 
and makes his selection. It is the 
highest priced advertising in the 
paper but gives the advertiser the 
most for his money. 

Take it in the smaller cities. 
The one theatre of the town has 
a standing contract with the pa- 
pers. When the advance agent 
leaves his paper, even before it is 
posted, the local manager has 
hastened to the newspaper offices 
with his copy. 

Rain or shine, the billing in the 
newspaper reaches its clientele, 
and during the rough winter 
weather, which is the real theat- 
rical season, the newspaper is re- 
lied upon almost exclusively for 
theatrical information. 

The higher class plays of the 
present day use much space in 
the dailies in addition to that con- 
tracted for by the opera house 
manager. This, of course, is paid 
for by the company. It is not an 
unusual thing to see some con- 
cerns take an entire page in every 
daily in the city, to attract the at- 
tention of the papers’ readers. 

I have in mind one play in par- 
ticular which, last season, was 
played by five one-night-stand 


companies throughout the United 
States. 

This play, “Paid In Full,” was 
pushed to the utmost by its own. 
ers, Wagenhals and Kemper, of 
New York. Their methods were 
simple. Shortly before the date 
of the play, full page advertise. 
ments appeared in every paper in 
town, whether morning or. even- 
ing, carrying nothing but cuts of 
the production, with the lines of 
the play beneath, and the an- 
nouncement of its date. 

The result was at once apparent, 
The companies played to capacity 
houses in every stand. This firm 
of producers did not spend all 
their money on paper for the 
winds to destroy, but gave the 
currency to the daily papers, which 
more than made good. How many 
thousands of dollars this one firm 
put into the pockets of publishers 
during the season, I cannot state, 
It is repeating its tactics this sea- 
son, and anticipates a-like success. 

In the smaller towns “readers” 
are run for complimentary tickets 
These notices, and sometimes cuts 
are supplied as well, are some- 
times objected to by the publisher 
but, as a rule, managers are using 
judgment in this regard, and hard- 
ly ever use more space than the 
value of the same tickets, so it is 
about even on this score. Here 
is one instance where the maga- 
zine is useless. The _ theatrical 
manager must use the daily paper 
or all is lost. I am informed that 
many leading theatrical managers 
are going to gradually concentrate 
strongly on newspaper advertis- 
ing. 


i . oo 


A general otvertionng agency has been 
incorporated at Camden, N. J., called 
the Associations Company, with a capi- 
tal of $500,000. The incorporators are 
F,. R. Hansell, William F. Eidell and 
George H. P. Martin. 


James E, Defebaugh, editor and pub- 


lisher of the*> American Lumberman, 
diea November 20th. His funeral was 
attended by many prominent publishers 
and press club representatives. 


Willard E. Carpenter, Chicago, is now 
the exclusive representative of the An- 
drews publications of Menominee, Mich, 
(The Menominee Herald-Leader, the 
Northwestern Farmer and The North- 
westerner.) 
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No Library Complete 


without an 


UNDERWOOD 


STANDARD TYPEWRITER 


“The Machine YOU Will 
EVENTUALLY Buy” 


THE UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER CO. 


Incorporated 
New York or: Anywhere 
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PrinTers’ INK. 
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PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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President and Treasurer, R.W. LAWRENCE, Sec- 
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Advertising Manager, F. C. BLiss. OFFICE: 
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New York, December 15, 1909. 





In his message to 


Congress Presi- 
Second Class dent Taft last 


Privileges” wee k dwelt to 


some extent upon the postal de- 
ficit, and suggested putting in ef- 
fect a higher rate for magazines 
and periodicals. As reasons for 
this recommendation he gave the 
facts that the average haul for 
magazines is 1,049 miles; that it 
actually costs the government 9 
cents a pound; that second class 
mail constitutes 63 per cent of the 
mail while yielding only 5.19 per 
cent of the revenue. 

This looks like a strong case 
against both newspapers and mag- 
azines. As a matter of fact, as the 
New York Times points out, these 
facts are misleading, merely show- 
ing the large sums paid to the 
railways. It asks whether the 
government will say that it is rea- 
sonable to give $9 to the railroads 
for carrying a 100-pound package 
of magazines from New York to 
Chicago, which the figures quoted 
indicate that it now gives. 


Taft and 


President Taft remarks that the 
magazines carry a higher percent. 
age of advertising and should 
therefore be asked to pay more, 
He does not indicate that he ap- 
preciates the great volume of first 
class mail created by advertising 
of all kinds. He does grant their 
educational value, but he is too 
strongly bent upon making ends 
meet in the Post Office to go very 
deeply into fundamentals. 

To alter second-class privileges 
upon a just basis would necessj- 
tate a thorough inquiry into mail- 
carrying cost. Before this is done, 
and before the now stringent Post 
Office rules are made stil] more 
stringent and expensive to pub- 
lishers, it is due to the most public- 
spirited industry in the country to 
have a frank and careful review 
of publishing and’ mailing condi- 
tions, in which no phase is con- 
cealed or condoned. 


In the Montreal 
Standard, Sir 
Hugh Graham, 
editor and pro- 
With U. S._ Prietor, has just 
made some strik- 
ing statements which concern 
business and political relations be- 
tween the United States and Can- 
ada. “We have come to the part- 
ing of the ways,” he says. “Is 
British connection to be main- 
tained? or is absorption by the 
United States to come? .. . 
What is the meaning of the col- 
umns of news matter secured 
daily for United States newspa- 
pers? Everywhere the cry is, 
‘What a wonderfully rich coun- 
try!’ What does it all mean?” 
Sir Hugh’s reference to news 
activity is evidently incited by the 
New York Herald and the Chica- 
go Tribune’s recent establishment 
of news bureaus at Ottawa. Me- 
dill McCormick, of the Tribune, 
discusses this move as springing 
from the enhanced trade possibil- 
ities becoming recognized, and the 
quickening of tariff antagonisms 
brought about between us and the 
Dominion by the new schedules. 
Mr. McCormick believes closet 
news relations between the two 
countries by the establishment of 


Canadian 
Trade 
Relations 





me 
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these news feta will result in 
freer trade relations, and suggests 
that a tariff war may bring about 
an American rapprochement with 
Germany, to the detriment of 
English interests. 

The excellent possibilities for 
advertising and selling to Cana- 
dians, and the popular apprecia- 
tion of United States goods in 
Canada, afford the surest guar- 
antee of cordial trade relations, 
for the further cementing of 
which by news bureaus the Herald 
and the Tribune are to be strongly 
complimented. 


A unique project 
American is being pushed 
Exposition by p f oO ~ nen . 
people to ge 
in Germany American goods 
more thoroughly before Germany. 
An American exposition is being 
planned, in which Prince Henry, 
of Prussia, J. P. Morgan, David 
R. Francis and John Wanamaker 
are interested. 


Charles Nagel, Secretary of 


Commerce and Labor, and boards 


of trade and merchant’s exchanges 
throughout the country are co- 
operating. 

The Exposition is to take sheen 
in Berlin, 1910. American educa- 
tional and other exhibits will be 
shown in approved style. The pur- 
pose is to secure greater under- 
standing and _ appreciation of 
American pti of which $276,- 
922,089 worth were sold in 1908 
to Germany. Freight reductions 
and waiving of custom duty has 
been secured; and Germany, the 
most promising, yet, at the same 
time, the most sensitive market 
for American goods, is to be in- 
vaded in a thoroughly modern 
way. 

In this connection, it is interest- 
ing to note that the fame and ad- 
vertising of Hawaiian pine-apple 
has reached Germany, which has 
now appealed to secure more of it 
through fewer middle men in or- 
der to get it at a less prohibitive 
Price. Germany has been steadily 
increasing as a market for Ameri- 
can goods, and is bound to grow 
still better. President Taft’s mes- 
Sage to Congress lays strong stress 
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on the value of cultivating foreign 
trade, which has been neglected 
quite too long by American manu- 
facturers and advertisers. 


Those days when 
it took courage to 
Modern suggest 4 — 
ern _ publishers 

Mecca and agents that 
they have Western representatives 
at Chicago are pretty far back in 
advertising progress, but not so 
very distant in years. Messrs. 
Thane, Balmer and Kentnor and 
others can recall some most in- 
teresting days when the great in- 
land metropolis was just grasp- 
ing the possibilities of power be- 
hind the printed page. 

Few Eastern people can realize 
the condition of mind of the West- 
ern millions to whom Chicago is 
the buying center and the hub of 
pretty nearly everything big. From 
the well-to-do stock grower, who 
brings his cattle to the stockyards 
personally, to the retailer who 
makes his semi-annual buying trip 
the holiday of his life, Chicago is 
a mecca. The country cousins 
come and climb Montgomery 
Ward’s tower and go home big- 
ger patrons of Chicago than be- 
fore. Canadians come by lake and 
add an international aspect to its 
fame. It would be as futile to 
guess its future now as when the 
Indians camped on the Chicago 
River not so many years ago. 


Chicago—the 


Evidences from a 
The Retail number of sources 


Co-operation show that Print- 


ERS’ INK is strik- 
Campaign ing a responsive 


chord with advertisers through its 
campaign to emphasize the impor- 
tance of good retail service. 

The Franco-American Food 
Company has reprinted some of 
the articles which have already ap- 
peared and is distributing them to 
salesmen and dealers. The adver- 
tising managers of at least two 
large concerns have indicated their 
hearty interest in this campaign. 
One large automobile advertiser 
says that in every case where 
branches have been established, 
excepting the larger cities, the 
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step has been forced by the in- 
competent and unwise service of 
those who formerly had agencies. 
Another prominent advertising 
manager says that the situation is 
such that unless the retail mer- 
chants educate themselves more 
widely in service to the customer 
and in far-sighted retailing prin- 
ciples, it is not unlikely that the 
large national advertisers will 
some day get together and from 
a standpoint of- mutual interest, 
establish their own retail outlets. 
This somewhat startling possi- 
bility need not become an actual- 
ity if retailing is brought up to 
higher standards as fast as possi- 
ble. Most national advertisers are 
ready to do even more than tkeir 
share to protect the dealer and 
help him establish a permanent, 
profitable business. It is distinctly 
up-to retailers. ; 
Never before have live retailers 
been able to get so much selling 
help from manufacturers as to- 
day, and never has there been such 
opportunity for good retailing. 


More than once 
PRINTERS INK 
has pointed out 
the growing in- 


cessive Cir- difference of ad- 
vertisers to the 


cularization mass of circular 


matter issued constantly by news- 
papers, magazines and trade pa- 
pers. Advertising managers have 
more than once been moved to 
write articles for Printers’ INK 
on the subject—so strongly are 
they impressed with the waste 
which such circularization repre- 
sents. 

Recently the advertising mana- 
ger for a large concern sent some 
criticisms of some of the ads ap- 
pearing in Printers’ INK, and 
called attention to the need for 
better advertising of advertising. 
Aside from the significance of 
these incidents in proving how 
closely Printers’ INK is read by 
advertisers, it proves that adver- 
tising men are more open than 
ever to clean-cut argument from 
mediums, and desire to have more 
practical information about them. 

One more such letter has just 


Advertiser’s 
Impatience 
With Ex- 


INK 


been received from a prominent 
seed advertiser, who deplores 
excessive circularization. The 
letter contains about 1,400 words, 
showing how strong an impression 
the subject has made. Prinrers’ 
InK, unfortunately, does not have 
space to print the letter in its en- 
tirety, but presents extracts here- 
with: 


Tuomas Meenan & Sons, Inc. 

GERMANTOWN, Puita., Nov. 19, 09, 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

What is the matter with the pub- 
lishers of our newspapers and maga- 
zines throughout the country? Are they 
trying to sell space in their columns 
through the form letters which they 
= sending out by the thousands every 
ay? 

Presuming the publisher has selected 
the class that will be vitally interested 
in his paper, how should they be ap- 
proached? 

Remember from the first that these 
men—these houses, are mot  second- 
class in any respect. The very fact 
that they are worthy of consideration 
in this fine means they are a success. 

Therefore, the approach to this class 
should be of the highest quality. It 
should be faultless. ot a single state- 
ment should be weak or lifeless. 

What the publishers seem to aim to 
do to-day is to get up a letter which is 
so general in nature that it may safely 
be sent to their entire mailing list. 

Their letters keep from making spe- 
cific statements, and, therefore, lose any 
value they might have. 

What is needed is analysis. Instead 
of sending out 10,000 letters a day of 
a general nature, if 100 went out con- 
taining a statement of facts that per- 
tained to the business of the men to 
whom they were sent, there would be 
a revision of conditions, 

Warren J, CHANDLER, 


The increasing tendency to use 
the pages of Printers’ INK instead 
of excessive and costly circulariza- 
tion is simply in line with the same 
tendency among manufacturers. 
The Bates Numbering Machine 
Company, as told in this issue, tells 
how a forty per cent increase of 
business followed a concentration 
upon periodical advertising, in- 
stead of upon circularization. 
Publishers are learning the same 
lesson. 


The Town Criers’ Club of St, Paul, 
Minn., held an entertaining meeting 
December 1st. Among the guests were 
J. T.. Maxwell, of the Associated Sun- 
day Magazines, and W. R. Butler, of 
the Prairie Farmer. Monthly meetings 
will be held hereafter. Plans were laid 
for advertising the manufactures of 
St. Paul more effectively. 
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$19, 000.00 in 20 months 


from a single advertiser 








simple. They aren’t good to eat nor to 
wear, -and people buy them only after the 
necessities have been duly secured. 

The J. B. Thiery Company sell Pianos and 
Organs by mail. They advertise in Home Life 
and have found it so profitable in selling their 
Instruments that they have used 10 Back-Cover 
pages in 20 months. 

This is a remarkable record. Analyze it for 
a moment. Home Life, with 900,000 circu- 
lation, has made direct sales in such volume that 
a single Advertiser buys $19,000.00 worth of 


space in less than two years. 


Prine and Organs are luxuries, pure and 


And the commodity sold is purely a luxury—- 
not a necessity like Clothing, Shoes, Hats, 
Stoves, Furniture, Breakfast Foods, Soap, Cof- 
fee, Groceries, Sewing Machines, etc., etc. 

Isn’t it reasonable to assume when Home Life 
readers buy Pianos and Organs to this extent 
that they also buy necessary things, and little 
luxuries of smaller cost? 

I can show you that they do. Just let me 
send you a sample copy of a great salesman for 
Advertisers. 


Home Life 
D. W. Gaylord, Adv. Mgr. 
Chicago, Ill. 
L. R. Wasson, Eastern Manager, New York 
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TRADE-MARKED DESK DE- 
VICE GOING INTO GEN- 
ERAL MEDIUMS. 


“HI-LO” EXPERIMENTING WITH ME- 
DIUMS SHOWS A MORE GENERAL 
APPEAL LIKELY TO BE PROFITABLE 
—CUMULATIVE EFFECT OF ADVER- 
TISING NOTICED, 


The Hi-Lo Desk Company, New 
York, has just about decided to 
resort to periodicals of more gen- 
eral circulation in addition to those 
in which its copy is now appear- 
ing. The sales and advertising 
manager happens to be a woman, 
whose name is Mrs. Brundage. In 
a discriminating talk about the 
prospects of the business, she 
frankly confessed that as pur- 
chasers of the specialty were to be 
found in all classes and profes- 
sions the method of approach 
made a puzzling question. 

It seems that the Hi-Lo Desk 
campaign has got far enough 
along on its way to demonstrate 


a fairly large buying public, yet 
perhaps not large enough to war- 
rant pouring very large sums into 
a widespread general campaign. 
Most of the conventional means 
of establishing a market have been 
followed with an encouraging de- 


gree of success. The Hi-Lo Desk 
attachment is not only sold by 
mail direct, but is also put out 
through dealers and canvassing 
agents. 

After experimenting in a some- 
what small way for a year and a 
half with mediums, the company 
is now using quarter-page space 
in System, the Book-Keeper, and 
Office Appliances. Consumers who 
are office workers are reached 
in the first two, and the dealer is 
addressed in the last. Orders 
from the Book-Keeper and System 
have been coming in so consist- 
ently and numerously that these 
two mediums are fixtures upon 
whatever list may hereafter be se- 
lected. A few months ago space 
was used in the New York Ath- 
letic Club Journal. The results 
were favorable, somewhat against 
expectations, and this has helped 
to make the advertising manager 


feel that she would be justified in 
using some of the technical, and 
a carefully chosen number of gen- 
eral, periodicals. 

Booklets and folders are mailed 
freely to lists of men in business, 
A few weeks ago several thou- 
sands of their chief booklet were 
sent to business men’s lists in 
New York, Philadelphia and Bos- 
ton. The direct orders got in this 
way led to sending out agents to 
still other firms which had not 
bought, but which had written, 
asking for information. 

The desk company is now be- 
ginning to realize the benefits of 
cumulative advertising. Their 
copy in the magazines and in the 
trade papers and their informa- 
tion sent broadcast are taking ef- 
fect. Even the dealers are wak- 
ing up and manifesting a willing- 
ness to be shown that they ought 
to add this line to their stock. 

Inquiries regarding the attach- 
ment, which are now coming from 
New Zealand, Great Britain, South 
America, Honolulu and Central 
America, are credited to the little 
trade-journal advertising done. It 
is supposed that the local agents 
of dealers in those parts of the 
world have seen the copy, have 
liked the idea of the convenience 
and have “tipped off” the home 
merchants. At any rate, Hi-Lo 
Desks are being put in use to a 
promising extent even in the coun- 
tries named. 


—_—_ +06 


A DISCLAIMER FROM PITTSBURG, 


Stanparp Sanitary Mrc. Company. 
Pirtssurc, Pa., Dec. 2, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We noticed recently under the title 
“Concerning Waste in Advertising,” 
a reference to our company. The use 
of our name in this connection is an 
error as we do not make the Steel King 
Closet Tank and do not know anything 
about the incident in question. 


C. B. Nasu. 


Oe 


An incomplete copy of the Garden 
Magazine counted for the December 
magazine summary, is responsible for 
an error. Seven thousand seven hun- 
dred and seventy lines were carried in- 
stead of 6,071, moving it three places 
higher. The Review of Reviews was 
credited with eight pages less than 
the right amount, owing to counting 
from an incomplete ad dummy. 
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SOFFICER 
APPLIANCES 


THE MACALINE OF OFFICE EQUIPMENT 
cme + ADAMS Cone oe fue ENR 




















Gentlemen: 

Enclosed find $1.00, for which 
send me OFFICE APPLIANCES 
for eight months beginning with 
the current issue. 











The Value of 
Office Appliances 
to You 


who are the buyers and users of 
Office Appliances, supplies and fur- 
niture—you who pay the bills and 
count the cost—is not based on 
theoretical plans or ideas, It is the 
more tangible value of dollars and 
cents. It tells you just what, where, 
and how to buy to simplify office 
methods, and to save you money in 
the doing. 

If you are interested in installing 
the very latest devices for the 
handling of your detail work, Office 
Appliances offers the only medium 
of gaining a close technical knowl- 
edge of those on the market. 

This 140 Page Monthly Magazine 
of Office Equipment is a touch with 
the market place of the modern 
machinery of business.’ A universal 
office appliance gazetteer, a manu- 
facturers’ index, a buyers’ guide, a 
permanent exposition of all that is 
newest, oldest or best in the realm 
of business equipment. 

Time spent in reading OFFICE 
APPLIANCES is in reality time 
saved. A few minutcs with your 
Business Machinery Magazine repre- 
sents HOURS of editorial time, and 
an infinite amount of patience and 
skill in the selective process. 


j Pin a Dollar Bill 


to this advertisement and mail to 
us to-day. That dollar bill will 
bring to your desk for eight 
months the one technical magazine 
of all the business world which 
will keep you, your auditor, your 
purchasing agent and your entire 
organization face to face with the 
firing line of business—abreast of 
the times and in line with prog- 
ress, 


A Sample copy is FREE for the 
asking, but why not pin the dollar 
bill to this advertisement TO-DAY, 
and let us start the service at 
once? 

You will see the returns on that 
dollar grow with each succeeding 
month, 


THE OFFICE APPLIANCE CO., 
307 Dearborn 8t., Chicago, Ill. 
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NATIONAL ADVERTISERS 
AND NEWSPAPER ADVER- 
TISING CO-OPERATION 
WITH DEALERS. 


PRACTICAL USE OF NEWSPAPER AD- 
VERTISING—SOME OBJECTIONS TO 
SHARING LOCAL ADVERTISING EX- 
PENSE WITH DEALERS—LACK OF 
KNOWLEDGE OF EFFECTIVENESS OF 
TERRITORIAL NEWSPAPER CAM- 
PAIGN. 


By Dan A. Carroll. 


Before coming to New York I 
had considerable experience in the 
advertising department of a lead- 
ing daily in a large city in the 
West, and I happen to know that 
many department stores and re- 
tailers who were using cuts from 
manufacturers for their own ad- 
vertising, (following out the sug- 
gestion recently made by Print- 
ERS’ Ink, of a mutual sharing of 
expense) and who had received a 
small appropriation covering this 
service, were either using this spe- 
cial series of copy in a haphazard 
manner, or not at all. Or, where 
it was used, it was used in con- 
nection with their own advertis- 
ing, which destroyed the individ- 
uality of the manufacturer who 
advertised a trade-marked article. 
It would be a clever argument for 
the general mediums to go to 
manufacturers and tell them that 
it was only necessary to use na- 
tional magazines for general pub- 
licity, that the manufacturer could 
depend on local dealers for the 
newspaper advertising. 

The greatest successes in news- 
paper advertising in the past years 
have been made by advertisers 
who have made a study of news- 
paper advertising by first trying 
out a few cities or a state as a 
test and have used newspaper 
methods and copy in reaching the 
consumer. They have not loaded 
any of the expense on the retail- 
er, either, but have gone out in a 
straightforward manner and have 
compelled the respect and trade 
of the retaiier in addition to thie 
interest of the consumer. 

Newspaper advertising is a 
straight proposition, just the same 
as magazine advertising, street 
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car advertising, etc., and it should 
be handled along straight lines to 
get the best results. It is really 
unfortunate that there are not 
more general agents holding ac- 
counts of high character which 
could be spread over the country 
by newspaper advertising who 
understand the newspaper situa- 
tion better. It is indeed a simple 
matter to make up a list of half 
a dozen or ten magazines and 
give the advertisers so-called gen- 
eral or national publicity; it is a 
more intricate and difficult mat- 
ter to make up the proper kind of 
a newspaper list to cover the 
country, or a single state for that 
matter. 

Many agents and general ad- 
vertisers have an idea that it is 
necessary to use several hundred 
newspapers to properly cover the 
country. This, however, is not 
necessary. Concentration is the 
watchword of the experienced 
newspaper advertiser, as is the 
plan of the magazine advertiser. 
A very good newspaper appro- 
priation can be made by selecting 
twenty or thirty wholesale cen- 
ters East, West, North, and 
South, and by using one or two 
strong papers in each city, you 
are covering the trade and reach- 
ing the consumer more thor- 
oughly than through any series of 
general mediums. The expense 
may be larger, yes, but the terri- 
tory is covered more completely 
in consequence. 

In most large cities the leading 
newspaper has, in addition to a 
large home circulation, a very 
thorough distribution in the sur- 
rounding territory, so that the 
manufacturer is not only helping 
and assisting the big city mer- 
chant, but is of considerable serv- 
ice to the small city dealer by this 
advertising. It is a_ fallacious 
idea to believe that it is neces- 
sary to use every newspaper pub- 
lished in a city of 100,000 or over 
in order to secure a widely spread 
distribution. There is just about 
as much sense in assuming that 
the advertiser must tse every 
magazine in order to get a thor- 
ough distribution. 

_ Understand, in giving my views 
in this matter I am not in any 
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Here is the [lachine 


which writes, 
which adds, 
which sub- 
tracts, and 
which covers 
the whole 
field of writ- 
ing, adding 
and combined 
writing and 
adding 


Remington 


(New Model 11) Typewriter 


With WAHL ADDING AND SUBTRACTING 
ATTACHMENT 


Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 
New York and Everywhere 
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“IT’S ALMOST HUMAN” 


MEACHAM 
ADDRESSING 
MACHINE 


The best machine for list 
of 5,000 to 20,000 names. 

Ball Bearing. Self feeding. 

Addressing per 1,000 after 
machine installed 5c. 

2,000 to 3,000 per hour. 

A boy I5 can operate it. 

New addresses cost I-5c. 
each as compared to 2c. of 
others. 

Price $100.00 and upward. 

Another machine that will 
address and cut 75,000 
Wrappers and Circulars per 
day. 

We do mailing and addressing. 
Send for particulars. 
Meacham Addressing Machine Co. 
GEORGE W. MEACHAM, Pres. 

180 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


you have any article that 
| is useful or necessary 
i to Actors, Actresses or 











performers, and you 


WANT TO SELL IT 


advertise in the oldest and 
best Theatrical Paper in Amer- 
ica, The 


NEW YORK CLIPPER 


It wont cost much _ to 


TRY IT ONCE 


After that you will always use 
it. FRANK QUEEN PUB. CO., Ltd., 
A.J. BORIE, Mgr. NEw YORK 








e e 
LincolnFreie Presse 
LINCOLN, NEB 
“circulation” 142,440 
Our biggest circulation is in the States of 
Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Nebraska, 


Illinois, etc., in the order named. All sub- 
scriptions paid inadvance. Flat rate, 36c. 














way attempting to belittle or yn- 
derestimate the value of national 
magazines as the means of deyel- 
oping new advertisers. On the 
contrary, I believe that the thor- 
ough organization of several lead- 
ing magazines has made it possi- 
ble for a number of manufac- 
turers to expand. I believe, how- 
ever, that the expansion would 
have been even greater and more 
rapid had more newspaper space 
been bought in sections where the 
magazine advertising had failed 
to bring results. 

In conversation recently with a 
large textile advertiser there de- 
veloped the point that as most of 
these goods were on sale in de- 
partment stores, it was suggested 
that the manufacturer call up sey- 
eral department stores in Boston 
and ask how much of their ap- 
propriation went into the newspa- 
pers. The average was about 
ninety-seven per cent. The agent 
then explained that if the dealers 
who sold these goods reached 
their trade and thereby indirectly 
increased the manufacturer’s busi- 
ness practically through the sin- 
gle channel of newspaper adver- 
tising, it was reasonable to as- 
sume that if the manufacturer 
would appeal directly to the de- 
partment store patrons through 
daily newspapers, and this plan 
were carried out in the leading 
cities all over the country, that this 
manufacturer’s advertising would 
be of great assistance to the de- 
partment stores which handled 
these trade-marked goods. 

As a result of this suggestion 
the manufacturer is now getting 
data from department store man- 
agers all over the country and it 
is probable that this account will 
be a leading one in daily news- 
papers during 1910. I merely cite 
this incident as one of many 
which can in general be worked 
out along sane lines with the 
proper use of newspaper adver- 
tising. The manufacturer, how- 
ever, must pay his own bills if he 
expects the proper co-operation 
from the retailer. Better results 
will accrue from this method, as 
the advertising agent in New 
York, Chicago, Boston, or Phila- 
delphia can make up the list of 
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papers, get up a special schedule 
of copy and send out to the pa- 
pers and start the campaign on a 
certain day and run with a cer- 
tain idea of regularity, and con- 
tinuity which would be impossible 
if this work were left in the 
hands of the local retailer. 

One of the best features of 
newspaper advertising is that for 
a new advertiser in the field it is 
not necessary to take up the en- 
tire country to first test out or 
try out a new plan or product. 
One or two large cities or a state 
is sufficient to get a line on the 
selling adaptabilities of a new 
article. 


-— + — +e8--—— 


At the recent meeting of the Roch- 
ester Ad Club, at which Truman A. 
DeWeese made an address. President 
C. E. De Brett, of the Buffalo Ad Club, 
also advertising manager for the Wm. 
Hengerer Company, called attention to 
the great waste of advertising sent by 
wholesalers to retailers. He advised 
against them. The club will be ad- 
dressed on January 6th by St. Elmo 
‘Lewis, of the Burroughs Adding Ma- 
chine Company. 








“Follow-up” 


Systems can be made twice, 
yes, any number of times, 
more effective by using 
Smith’s Enamel Steel Sig- 


nals. 


Cards may be filed by name 
or by location and the Signals 
put on to show dates to follow- 
up—classes of customers—kind 
of goods, or any other facts 
you wish to know. 

Twelve colors of Signals, be- 
sides numbers and letters, which 
can be put in different positions 
on the cards give you a chance 
to make one set of cards do all 
the work of several. 


INSTANTLY put on, taken off, 
or changed. 

Hotp Ticut, stay where they 
are put, do not slip—do not 
interfere with adjoining 
cards. 





Send for samples to 


THE BERKELEY PRESS 
127 Federal Street, Boston 








BIG ‘RETURNS 
FROM SMALL 
EXPENDITURE 


Says Printers’ Inx of Octo- 
ber 20th (page 21): “The mighty 
fact remains that there is no 
other class of publications that 
can produce as many returns on 
so small an investment as_ the 
foreign language papers.” Also 
(page 22): “tA Chicago oculist 
recently inserted a ten-inch sin- 
gle-column ad in the 


Chicago Daily 
Jewish Courier 


at a cost of $11.00, which brought 
$340 in business.” 

The readers of the DAILY 
JEWISH COURIER are quick 
to respond to a convincing ad- 
vertisement—and they cannot be 
reached through any other news- 
paper in the West. 

Send for facts, figures. rates 
and other valuable information. 


M. Ph. Guinzburg, Publishers 
1214 Halsted Street, - - Chicago 








“A Daily Newspaper for The Home.” 


The Christian Science 


MONITOR 


OF BOSTON, MASS. 
~ Every Afternoon Except Sunday. 


World-wide Circulation and un- 
doubtedly the most closely read 
newspaper in the world. 

News service from both 

Press and United Press Association 
New York Office: 1 Madison Ave. 
Chicago Office: 610 Orchestra Bidg. 


Advertising rates furnished on ap- 
plication. 














f The Washington ‘ 


Record 
Greatest daily paper in Southwest- 
ern (rales nny cenebing strictly 
well-to-do subscribers 
Ask for rate card 


THE WASHINGTON RECORD 














Washington, Pa. 
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CHICAGO AD ASSOCIATION NOW 
HAS WAITING LIST. 


Practically every metropolitan city 
boasts an ad club. It is representative 
of the city’s growth and industry. The 
wonderful expansion of the advertising 
business has made room for the estab- 
lishment of these clubs until no really 
large city is complete without its select 
little coterie of advertisers. 

One of the foremost among these is 
the Chicago Advertising Association. 
In 1903 the first move was made look- 
ing toward the organization of a club 
whose constitution would be _ broad 
enough to admit every man whose busi- 
ness classified him as a dealer in ad- 
vertising. Thirteen representative ad- 
vertising men gathered at the Strat- 
ford Hotel one day in the fall of 1908 
and drew up a constitution and by- 
laws. Regular meetings followed for 
two years, during which time the mem- 
bership increased by leaps and bounds. 
In 1905 a meeting was held in the 
rooms of the Press Club of Chicago at 
which it was decided to rent quarters 
at the above address, The success of 
the Chicago Advertising Association 
really dates back to that meeting. Mem- 
berships poured in rapidly when it was 
known that a very vey suite of rooms 
would be at the disposal of members 
day and night, that a dining-room, pre- 
sided over by an exceptional chef, would 
make an ideal place to while away an 
idle noon-hour; that magazines, books, 
and the most convivial company imagin- 
able were all to be had for a member- 


ship. 

Fire Chicago Advertising Association 
now has more than 500 members and 
has reached the dignity of having a 
“waiting list.” The club has entertained 
many notables qnring the past four 


years, including Wm, Bryan, the de- 
ceased Governor Johnson of Minnesota, 
Wm. Thompson, Sir Arthur Hawkes, 
and the redoubtable “Uncle” Joe Can- 
non. The educational features have 
been many and varied, but consist prin- 
—— of discussions of advertising by 
whatever authorities can be obtained 
for the occasion. The idea has been 
to work for the uplift; to promote those 
things best in advertising and to destroy 
the feature that has no merit in pub- 
licity. This is accomplished by means 
of formal addresses, short talks and 
the appointment of committees to do 
actual work in connection with some 
phase of advertising that needs cor- 
rection. At the present time the club 
is much interested in its fight on ‘‘copy- 
right Substitution” which has been car- 
ried to the Associated Advertising clubs 
from whence it will probably pre- 
sented to Congress. 

On Thursday of last week James H. 
Collins, whose work.in the Saturday 
Evening Post_is widely known, and 
who was in Chicago as special corre- 
- aggpea for Printers’ Inx, addressed 
the association at a noon-day meeting. 
He drew a parallel between his work as 
a writer on commercial topics and that 
of the advertising man. e are in 
the same line,”’ said Mr. Collins. “We 
are selling imagination. And _ selling 
imagination is not selling the blue sky. 
We inspire a man to go and do a thing; 
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we arouse his imagination and thus we 
have accomplishe oe Mr. 
Collins paid a compliment to Painters’ 
Inx. ‘Wherever | go in Chicago,” he 
said, “I hear the name of ' Printers’ 
Inx, The West is full of live adver. 
tising men and only the ‘live’ ones read 
Printers’ INK, he publication has 
grown wonderfully during the past few 
years and is unquestionably the leader 
in its field,” 


2 
THE NEXT ADVERTISING GOLF 
TOURNAMENT, 


The sixth annual advertising tourna- 
ment is announced to take place at Pine- 
hurst, January 13th-14th-15th. 


—_———+oe 
AN ADVERTISER’S SUGGESTION 


TO TRADE PAPERS. 
CrarPp Company, Manurac- 
TURING CHEMISTS, 

Boston, Dec. 4, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ InK: 

The article on trade papers and how 
to develop a trade-paper information 
which wifl amount to something was 
very timely and much needed. We 
have recently had an_ interesting ex- 
perience. We have a chemical which is 
used in a small way by a certain class 
of technical trade which we personally 
know nothing about, and do not come 
in contact with. We desire to advertise 
this at a reasonable expense in one or 
two trade papers. As soon as our ad 
came out in one trade paper a lot more 
came after it, but we could get no in- 
formation as to circulation or the peo- 
ple in the mills who read the paper or 
anything but the statement that their 
paper reached all the buyers in sight; 
the largest one of the lot refused to 
give us any figures at all regarding paid 
or unpaid or total circulation. That is 
a nice way to solicit your money, is it 
not? Trade papers should be a much 
more effective advertising medium to a 
great many businesses than they are, 
but this cannot be accomplished until 
the advertiser can get some information 
which will enable him to tell where his 
ad is going. This is not to be pub- 
lished or if published not to have our 
name attached. 

——_—__+ 0» —-—- — 

The World To-Day, Chicago, has 
mapped out a big campaign for subscrip- 
tions and advertising for 1909. A re 
cent fall was made showing that fifty-six 
per cent goes in towns of less than 15,- 
000 population, and that eighty per cent 
of its circulation is mailed direct. 


Philadelphia Suburban Life is the 
title of a new monthly publication pub- 
lished in Philadelphia, devoted to local 
suburban interests. Some unusually 
fine half-tone work is contained in its 
pages, together with a most representa- 
tive volume of local advertising. 


Thomas W. Cridler, for twenty-eight 
years with the Department of State, at 
Woeshinsten, has been elected vice-presi- 
dent of the Collin Armstrong Advertis- 
ing Company, New York. 
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SFI FFL 
Built to Meet the Needs of Every Bu Business 


Plan your office equipment to grow with your business— 
to meet its special needs. 


You can. do this most economically and;most satisfactorily on: the 
Glove SWernicke Plan — for SlobeWernicke makes exactly the style-and kind 
of filing cabinets, card indexes and business helpers that your business 
requires, The Stobe!Werotcke line offers largest variety of the most com- 
plete stock obtainable and has stood every*test for twenty-seven years, - 


The Slobe-Wervicke Filing Cabinets 
Both Wood and Steel Construction 


are made on the unit system —quality of materials, workmanship and fin- 
ish guaranteed, and are sold at the same uniform prices, freight prepaid, » 
whether the order is for one unit or 1,000 units. . This filobe Weenicke 
price policy is’ the best proof of GlobeSWernicke Superiority, ’ No matter 
how lange the order for GlobeSWervicke equipment may be, it can 
always be filled promptly. , 


ote 
For Economy’s Sake Mail the Coupon Today % od \ Glebe 
Wernicke 


Whatever may be your business—however complete may be yout office . 2% 1 
equipment-. the GlobeSWeroteke Catalogue No. 800-8 will show you how” ~~ Company, 
little it costs to equip your office with simple busindss systems that ‘wil tf Wadd 
save you time, money ‘and needtess’ annoyande. You-are also invited i Pivasi: spat me 
to.tell as what you wish to accumplish and-we will gladly suggest to. < Yer Gustlen No 
you the most €conomical and efficient method. for: getting. the 1 SARS 
desired results. ee 


Es PHS 


The Globe-Wernicke Ca Cincinnati, U_S. A. 


Brainch Stores Ne York, 340-82 Broadway; Chicass, 224-28 Wahash aes 
Boston, 91-93 Federa} St. 
Address 
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tisers in any line of business, 








The Prize Idea Contest 


PRINTERS’ INK offers $100 in prizes for the best and most helpful suggestions for adver. 
Ideas may relate to newspaper or magazine advertisements, 
booklets, car-signs, posters, windows displays, etc. 
distribution and salesmanship, Entrics will be judged on the basis 
and probable value to advertisers and advertising agents. 


Or they may epply to any phase of 
of their practicability 
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IS THERE ROOM FOR IMPROVE- 
MENT AS HERE URGED? 


34 CourTLAnpDT ST., 

Mippiezoro, Mass., Nov. 24, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

It seems to me that big advertisers 
usually overlook the necessity of letting 
people know where their goods can be 
purchased. 

Of course, with many lines it is only 
necessary to insert in the ad the in- 

, formation that the goods can be bought 
at any given variety of store but there 
are many heavily advertised lines that 
cannot be purchased everywhere; such 
things as sewing machines, paints, 
shoes, silverware, cut glass, jewelry, 
clothing and men’s furnishings can, in 
most cases, be bought at only one store 
in the town, and occasionally it is nec- 
essary to go out of town to obtain a 
certain brand of goods; it therefore fol- 
lows that if the prospect does not know 
where he can buy the advertised article 
he is more than likely to accept a sub- 
stitute, the more especially because in 
many lines trade follows friendship or, 
at least, friendly feeling and respect for 
the dealer. Supposing I, having been 
convinced by the advertising, set out to 
buy an Adler suit; I haven’t the least 
idea where I can obtain one (this is a 
fact) and so naturally go to my favorite 
clothing store, meet my favorite clerk 
and ask him what he knows about 
Adler’s Collegian Clothes. I tell him 
they look good to me and I want a suit. 

What happens? First thing, the clerk 


negine handing out a line of talk about 


Adler’s being good clothes, all right, and 
this holds my attention while he slips 
a coat of an entirely different ene 
onto my shoulders and leads me up to 
the mirror to admire the fit. No; it 
isn’t Adler’s, but—nine times out of 
ten I buy the suit because of my 
friendship for the clerk and because I 
respect his judgment. Of course I 
ought to have written for the booklet, 
but I didn’t. Nevertheless the adver- 
tising would have closed the sale if I 
had known where I could have bought 
the goods. 

The same | opine to many other 
things. Personally I don’t know where 
to go for Fownes Gloves, Barton Silver, 
Royal Tailoring Service, Suskana Ties, 
Kuppenheimer Clothes, John Lucas 
Paints, Howard Watches, New Home 
Sewing Machines or a host of other 
advertised things, the merit of .which I 
have been absolutely convinced of 
through the advertising. My dealers 
carry Dent’s Gloves, Hamilton Watches, 
Hart Schaffner Clothes and represent 
the Universal Tailoring Company, and 
if I go to one of them inquiring for 


an advertised line that they do not 
carry, they are easily able to talk down 
my objections to their own line and, in 
most cases, can make a sale. 

My remedy for this condition is as 
follows: First, in all magazine adver- 
tisements of sufficient size, let the ad- 
vertiser name his big city dealers as 
far as possible; second, let him, in co. 
operation with the local dealers, go 
into local car cards and _ billboards at 
least during the best selling seasons, 
By careful planning, which would, :per- 
haps, require the pruning of some 
pretty pictures, this could be done with 
nut very little additional expense, and 
I am sure that the number of sales 
which would be closed because the 
convinced prospect would be able to 
go right to the proper dealer without 
troubling to write to the house, would 
more than cover the increased expense, 

Very truly yours, 
Joun C. Owens, 


ADVERTISING SENSIBLY FOR A 
MODERATE-PRICED CAR. 


Bessemer, Ata., Nov. 23, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

In my opinion, automobile advertis- 
ing embodying the following suggestions 
would prove more productive than 
present ads. The sale of a_ medium: 
priced car is the motive for these 
hints: z 

1. Subordinate “suggestive” _illustra- 
tion to descriptive, by using line cufs 
(a) to show design of car; (b) to show 
style of motor, location of magneto, ac- 
cessories, fan, carburetor, valves, etc.; 
(c) to show a bird’s-eye view of 
chassis, with location of transmission, 
drive mechanism, rear axle and spring 
suspension, 

2. Eliminate generalities and adhere 
to facts. Do not claim the car to be 
worth far more than the selling price, 
and refrain from using other obviously 
extravagant assertions. Prove your 
car “best value for the money”’—the 
true test of quality. Candidly state 
your car is built for the man of mod- 
erate means, to whom the low price 
and economical upkeep appeal. Adapt 
your copy to your prospective custom 
er’s viewpoint. 

3. Give complete specifications and 
scientific reasons for the mechanical 
principles employed. 

4. Publish data (preferably sworn 
statements from owners) showing cost 
of maintenance, including repairs, tire 
expense, gasolene, lubrication and de 
preciation, ¥ 

5. Demonstrate greater mileage, with 
no greater expense, of your cart @ 
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4 thusiasm. Age 29, temperate, 









compared with horse-drawn vehicle; and 
that, unlike the horse, the car costs 
nothing when not in use. : 
6. Guarantee against defective parts 
for a stated period—one year or longer. 
7. Give assurance that repair parts 
can be easily and economically obtained 
after the expiration of guarantee. 
Sincerely, 
S. A. McCuttey, 


A SOAP FOR OFFICE MEN URGED 
AS ADVERTISING SUGGESTION. 





Editor of Printers’ INK: 
Rocuester, N. Y., Nov. 22, 1909. 
Here is the outline of a plan which 
could easily be worked up by any one 
of the manufacturers now in that line 

of business. 

There is no national grit soap, Little 
Jocal firms ae it up in dirty, awkward 
tin cans. Every office in the country 
would buy a biting grit soap put up in 
convenient form and advertised with 
a good name. 

“Grimestone”’ covers the ground very 
happily and would make 2 _ winning 
name to work with. It could easily 
sell at ten cents a carton, and the out- 
let for advertising energy would be 
excellent. 

“Clean hands for the office man” 
should be the slogan, and the office 
man is the most liberal buyer in the 
country. We would buy a dozen cans 
or cartons now if we could get the 
_ thing. Most of the grit soaps 
take both dirt and cuticle, leaving you 
with little shreds of flesh around the 
nails—neither elegant nor pleasing. 

Any soap chemist could produce this 
product, else he is not worthy of his 
job. Street car cards, the business 
magazines and the office appliance and 
stationery stores would all be _ eager 
advertising avenues for this product. 

Very truly yours, 
R. M. Barstow. 
Advertising Manager. 


Allan Collier, president of Proctor 
& Collier, Cincinnati, was married De- 
cember 12, Perry Proctor, head of the 
Proctor & Collier Agency, is now liv- 
ing in France. Mr. Proctor controlled 
the advertising of Proctor & Gamble 
(Ivory Soap) for twenty years. 











Advertising ~ 
Manager 


at present in the office appliance 
field, seeks change. Has pro- 
duced unusual results during 
past year. Writes strong, effec- 
tive copy; expert correspondent. 
Possesses initiative, energy, en- 


married. Highest references. Ex- 
cellent reasons for desiring 
change. Minimum salary, $40. 
J. J. C., care of Printers’ Inx. 
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ADDRESSING MACHINES 


No Type Used 





























| Our Automatic Addressing Machine 





SEND FOR CIRCULARS 


WALLACE & COQO., 


29 MuRRAY STREET, NEW YORK 














TERRY'S MEXICO 


Immensely useful to the trav- 
eler who wishes to see all there 
is worth seeing in Mexico in 
the most expeditious, satisfac- 
tory, and economical way. 

Modelled after the celebrated 
Baedeker Guide Books. 


824 Pages. 26 Maps 
and Plans 








Every city, town, hotel, rail- 
road, historic feature, popular 
tour, is fully described. A brief 
history of the country is given. 
Money, Passport, Custom-house, 
etc., Pally discussed? 

This Guide to Mexico is com- 
plete. Price $2.50 net postpaid. 


Circular on request from 


SONORA NEWS COMPANY 


CALLE DE LAS ESTACIONES 12 
MEXICO CITY, MEXICO 
or 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 
4 PARK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Department by advertisers or printers. 








Printed Things 


Booklets, catalogs and business literature of all kinds may be forwarded for review in this 
Address *“* REVIEW EDITOR,” Printers’ 
INK, 12 West 31st Street, New York. 











The National Biscuit Company has 
never done a great deal of circularizing 
to consumers and has depended very 
largely upon its most excellent adver- 
tising in newspapers and magazines. 
Recently, however, it has issued a book- 
let which approaches perfection as lit- 
erature for a food product. It is called 
“Biscuit in Packages,” and the color 
work in it (done by the American 


NATIONAL 
3ISCUIT COMPANY 





Colortype Company, New York and 
Chicago), is of a very high order. The 
booklet is intended for consumers and 
meant to enable those people who now 
use only part of the large line of In- 
Er-Seal goods to get acquainted and 
buy more products. 

fter a short but pointed introduc- 
tion talk about quality, package and 
dependability, the other pages are given 
over to showing the package and the 
individual biscuit in life-like color, de- 
scribed with a few short but sugges- 
tive sentences. One actually feels hun- 
gry for goods, so appetizing are the 
reproductions. 


The booklet will be distributed 
through dealers and direct, and is part 
of a nares to increase sales of 
the various lines of package biscuits 
now being sold. 

Pictures of the: New York and Chi- 
cago factories are given also in color, 
and each page is bordered by an artistic 
design in brown. 

* . * 

From the press of J. Walter me 

son Company, New York, has recently 





come a booklet for Fiske & Co., mak- 
ers of tapestry brick, which discloses 
the remarkable artistic possibilities of 
brick —— 

Throughout the booklet are inserted 
very lovely color pictures of houses 
built of brick, These pictures are re- 
produced from architects’ drawings and 
printed inside of a mortised tint block 
of gray, printed on pebbled paper, 

The rest of the booklet is printed 
on buff stock, plentifully illustrated 
with historic and artistic uses of brick, 
while the text is a thorough education 
in the possibilities of brick. The book- 
let is used for sending to magazine in- 
quirers. 

As far as Printers’ Ink can recall, 
this is the very first advertising book- 
let about brick, and it is certainly the 


most interesting and artistic, The color 
reproductions are extremely life-like, 
giving intimate views of the tapestry 
brick, both in a near detail and in 
general architectural effect. 

The copy makes an argument for 
the use of brick based upon strong 
arguments of fact and figure. 


The John L. Mott Iron Works, of 
New York, have “done themselves 
proud” with a big handsome catalogue 
showing designs of some of the elec- 
troliers, lanterns and brackets they 
make. It is a picture story sixty-four 
pages long. The _ half-toned _illustra- 
tions, printed on a block tint of yellow, 
have a velvety softness and show every 
detail of the architectural ornamenta- 
tion lavished upon the posts. A pros-, 
pective buyer should have very few 
questions to ask after a careful exam- 
ination of these well-executed repro- 
ductions. Highly calendered paper 
stock, plenty of room for good-sized 
illustrations and excellent presswork, 
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among other things, help to make this 


is to make the reader h for Un- 
a booklet of distinct forcefulness, nines much. 


derwood’s Deviled Meats. much as 
it accomplishes its purpose of starting 
that “gnawing sensation,” it is inter- 
esting to see how the trick is done. 
First, the drawn full-page pictures of 
men and women show them with a 
broad, satisfied smile. 


The first inpecoten one gets from 
the 11x14 booklet entitled ‘‘Your Store, 
a Good Line and Good Advertising,’ 
seat out by the House of Kuppen- 


heimer, Chicago, is that the printer is The pictures are 





getting to be a mighty clever fellow and 
the layout man a good running-mate in 
point of skill. In this printed effort is 
shown exactly what advertising the 
House is doing to help along the re- 
taller. Some pages carry beautifully re- 
produced ads that have appeared in the 
monthlies and weeklies. Others show 
rouped representations of postere, win- 
a cards and.street car ads. Here 
and there strung artistically across the 
bottoms are pictures of the maga- 
zines and newspapers used for publicity. 
The illustrations are the familiar Kup- 
penheimer types, demonstrating that the 
‘clothes are half the making of any man. 
Mounted pictures in color lend a de 
luxe effect. The type is gray on a white 
background and the panels have a back- 
‘ound of yellow tint. The whole thing 
is schemed so that while it says a lot, 
it looks open and uncrowded throughout, 
It is from the press of Binner & Wells. 


“Furs,” a brochure sent out by Saks 
& Co, New York, is a forceful piece 
of business literature. It is an example 
where the right choice of paper, the 
right layout and_ good press work tell 
pretty nearly the whole story. The 








size. is 5%4x9% inches. The paper 
is of heavy, extremely smooth quality 
with an even color — lighter than 
seal brown. - Indeedy the finish suggests 
the color of fur.” The right-hand pages 
show women gowned in the fur coats 
described. The exception represents a 
smartly garbed man clad in a mighty 
comfortable fur coat. Each left-hand 
page has a few pres words in the 
center tglling briefly the kind and price 
of coat shown opposite. The pictures 
are drawings reproduced in half-tone. 
erhaps one would be supercritical to 
point out that the women are the usual 
doll-like, model-like beauties. The pages 
have silvered borders with wreath ef- 
ects at the corners. 
* * 7 

“Taste the Taste” is a 5x7 pamphlet 
o -g-g quality that comes from 
Street & Finney’s Agency. Its missi 


appropriately tinted with red and the 
text subheads, 
ruddy hue. 
running 

ences of Underwood products and the 


too, have a_ devilish 
The text is a good-natured 
comment upon the conveni- 


)YASTE Tat TASTE A 
AND SOME > é 
2 i COURERY News 








ways they can be used. A score of 
recipes at the end seems to insure a 
longer life to the booklet than it other- 
wise would have. series of eight 
half-page half-tones from posed photo- 
graphs tells a little story of the wife 
who is surprised by husband’s com- 
pany and of a happy thought of Un- 
derwood’s Deviled. Meats that saved 
the day, or rather luncheon. 














‘Man Wanted! 


We have a position for an 
Advertising Writer, exper- 
ienced along Retail lines. 
Prefer a young man whom 
we can develop. Send sam- 
ples.. Address either office. 


LEACHMAN’S 
The Publicity Shop 
201-2 Postal Bidg., Kansas City 
1209-10 Missouri Trust Building, 
St. Louis 











When a Boy Leaves Home 


to make his way in the world, the endorsement 
of his neighbors means much toward his career. 
The most representative concerns in Chicago 
have endorsed The SATURDAY TIMES 
with their business, Their combined judgment 
should have some weight in your decision. 


The SATURDAY TIMES 
‘4n Illustrated News Magazine 
90- La Salle Street, Chicago 
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COMMERCIAL ART 


Advertisements offered for criticism in this department may be 
addressed direct to Mr. Ethridge at 41 Union Square, New York 


By GEORGE ETHRIDGE 














The two Pantasote advertise- 
ments contrasted here are forcible 
examples of the difference between 
strong, virile treatment in illus- 
tration and mere decorative de- 
sign. 

No. 2 will command attention no 
matter what other advertisements 
appear on the same page. 

No. I is what some advertisers 
prefer and call “pretty” or “neat” 
or “tasteful.” It may be all of 


yvduuneaaveernvseensoreniee 
bean ! 


i ie 


Suter kena. 


an Automobile Top 


remember that the covering material is all 
important. Geta sample of the cloth-on- 
both-sides variety, (“ mohair,” etc.,) soil 
it with grease, and see the impossibility of 


cleaning it. it to the sun, and see 
if it fades, or the rubber interlining rots. 
Tiren get GENUINE: 


Pantasote 


i} LEATHER, the material cf unitoim qual- 

a ity, indorsed and used by the leading 

i makers of high-grade cars, because it is 

i durable, easily cleaned, and absolutely non- 
fading. Then congratulate yourself for 
having avoided dissatisfaction. 


Send ket on top materials, and 
—__ auth which to compare when buying, and 


Tg JE itn ill 


HatisboivnabdsbvsinbvahbicsnastaadotHninasstit Iain 
No. 1. 


these, but it is lacking entirely in 
the elements of originality and 
strength so apparent in No. 2. 


* * * 


The ad of the Franklin Society 
here shown exemplifies the value 
of strong eye-catching display. It 
would be impossible for anybody 
to overlook this ad, even in turn- 
ing over the magazine pages hur- 


ed 


riedly. Its appeal is instant and 
emphatic. It almost translates in- 
to stop and attend. Any person in 
the least interested in savings or 
bank interest would be almost cer- 
tain to pause and read this ad, It 
is a splendid example of how to 
capture attention from those inter- 
ested in savings, and at the same 
time cause others to stop and read, 


* * * 


It required unlimited confidence 


FOR 


AUTOMOBILE TOPS 


GENUINE 


Santa sole 


ae 


to make a statement such as is 
given in this Niagara Oil Stone 
Company advertisement. “I make 
the best Hone the world ever saw” 
is good, strong stuff. 

There is no reason to question 
this statement, but a little pictorial 
proof might help some, as, for ex- 
ample, showing in good, ‘substan- 
tial size the hone that is accom- 








ot! 
ni 
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plishing this Twentieth Century 
marvel. 

As it stands. now the hone is 
quite the most inconspicuous part 
of the picture, while a person of 
unknown features dominates what 





mile Jes age Mocionane on meg oe we Sy 
E dolla: , om — 
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t 
we “BIMPLE MAILING SYSTEM 
Begin Now or Write for Booklet K. 
The Franklin Society "ss, 5ui's 
and Savings 





otherwise might answer for a fur- 
niture illustration. 
+ 4 * 
“What is a ‘stunt’?” asked one 
Wise man of another, who believed 








¥ WAALS 
Ld 
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i 5 Begurital Beed and Pisnt Book.” 
the varieties of Seeds, Plants, etc. 
ROCKFORD SEED FARMS ° 
FaRM 1 ROCKFORD, ILL. 





in “doing things differently” in the 
advertising world. 

After a moment of serious re- 
flection, his friend said: 
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“A stunt is something that 
somebody else generally did better 
a number of years ago.” 

The art of producing something 


“different” and original is a sub- 
tle and essential undertaking, but, 
nine times out of ten, simplicity is 
the heart and core of any success- 
ful invention in the way of pic- 
torial treat- 
ment. 

This Cas- 
cade Whis- 
key illus- 
tration is 
an example 
of a stunt 
gone wrong. 
The land- 
scape drawn 
in blacks 
and whites 
on a gray 
surface is 
not immedi- 
ately recog- 
nizable, and 
the Cascade 
is quite in- 
distinct. As 
for the bot- 
tle, look, and 
perhaps 
you'll dis- 
cover it. In 
its original 
form, this 
advertise- 
tisement oc- 
cupied a space 2% inches wide. 

+o. 

The Chicago Advertisers’ Club had a 
big annual meeting December 7th, at 


which there was a big turnout. John 
Lee Mahin made an address. 
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Classified Advertisements 











Classified advertisements in “Printers’ Ink’ cost twenty cents an agate 
line for each*insertion, $10.40 a line per year. Five per cent discount may 
be deducted if payment accompanies our and order for insertion and ten 
per cent on yearly contract paid whol 
time insertion accepted for less than one dollar. 


y in advance. No order for one 

















ADVERTISING AGENCIES 





ARLOW ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
Omaha, Neb. Newspapers and Magazines. 





LBERT FRANK & CO., 25 Broad St., N.Y. 
General Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia. Advertis- 
ing of all kinds placed in every part of the world. 








Four Month Advertising Campaign 
being placed in Spanish and English papers in 
CUBA 
for Glen St. Mary Numery Co. of Fla. 
throug ‘he 
BEERS ADVERTISING AGENCY 
HAVANA, CUBA 


New York Office: 66 Beaver Street, 
Gro. W. Dyer, Representative 














EFFECTIVE ADVERTISING 
PREPARED AND PLACED 
by a well-equipped organization possess- 
ing real advertising, selling and busi- 
ness _ ability. ome NO eg let- 
ters, business-bringing booklets, circu- 
lars and _ advertisements promptly 
prepared; expert, satisfactory work; 
advertising campaigns, conceived and 
executed with economy and effective- 
ness. If you intend doing advertising 
of any kind anywhere it will pay you to 
know 
FOSTER DEBEVOISE COMPANY 
General Advertising 

Monolith Building New York 








ADVERTISING MEDIA 





HE Ladies’ Home Fournal, is the greatest 
advertising medium in the world. 





TH Philadelphia Financial Bulletin reaches 
the investing public in the United States, 





TH Textile Manufacturer, Charlotte, N. C., 
leading textile publication South. Circula- 
tion increased 50% past year. 





Chicago-New York-Pittsburg, for 
THE BLACK 20 years the coal trades’ leading 


DIAMOND journal, Write for rates. 





HE circulation of the New York World, 

morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 
150,000 copies per day. 


The Bank Advertiser 


Has a national circulation to banks exclusively, 
C. E. Auracher, Publisher, Cedar Rapids, lowa, 











AD WRITERS 





. , 
For quicker returns }“*,""’.,, 
WM. D. KEMPTON, 100 W. 76th Street. N.Y. 


Get the Business 


Use attractive folders, booklets, catalogs and 
forceful sales getting letters. My connections 
enable me to supply original, high-grade matter 
including the writing, at moderate prices 
Sketches and dummies submitted. Send along 
your data. 

E. EUGENE TAYLOR, Advertising Specialist, 
Room 414-15 Commonwealth Bldg., Philade!phia 











BILLPOSTING 





RED PEEL, official representative, THE 

ASSOCIATED BILLPOSTERS OF UNITED 
STATES and CANADA, ‘limes Building, New 
York City. Send for estimates. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


QWANTED—Partner understanding syndicate 
business, to handle live proposition. 
uvenile page—series short detective stories, etc. 
flust have sufficient capital to start business. 
Address, Geo. S. Barton, 184 Summer St., Boston. 
cash, for democratic 


$10,000—$2,5 evening daily and 


weekly, in splendid county seat citv in Texas, 
doing annual business of over $14,000. News- 
papers for sale in 28 states. Sénd for list. B.J. 
KINGSTON, Newspaper Broker, Jackson, 
Michigan. 


A Rare Chance to Make Big 
Money Quickly and Easily 


BECAUSE of other business interests, I am 
obliged to sell a well known mail order 
course of instruction, which can be made a gold 
mine. Four hundred and fity doilars buys the 
copyrights together with about 400 complete 
courses, and 2000 sets of effective booklets of 
two kinds, two froms of circular letters, blanks 
and other literature. ‘This printed matter alone 
would cost over $700. Business can be worked 
as a side line and made to pay $100 to $500 per 
month, Fullest investigation welcomed. Com- 
plete particulars to those meaning business. 
Address, “CONSERVATIVE”, Printers’ Ink. 
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I have a patented article 
that will sell to 40,000 printers 
in the United States and Can- 
ada as easily and continuously 
as the Gillette Safety Razors 
and Blades or Talking Ma- 
chines and Records sell to the 
American Public. 

It is full of money, and the 
man who can get the money 
out of it shall have a good 
share for himself. 

But he has got to show me 
first—first-c'ass selling ability. 

Printing knowledge not nec- 
essary. 

Address Box 44, Printers’ INK. 








ENGRAVING 





ITAB ENGRAVING CO. (Inc.), 401 Latay- 
ette St, New York, makers of half-tone, 
color, line plates. Prompt and careful service. 
Illustrating. TELEPHONE: 1664 SPRING, 








FOR SALE 





TOCKHOLDER in New York Corporation, 
operating photo-engraving plant in Man- 
hatran, will sel! his holdings comprising majority 
of shares of the company. Ready to close deal 
January Ist. ‘“‘ARAM,"’ care of Printers’ Ink. 








HELP WANTED 





WANTED, circulation solicitor; must be 
experienced and competent. Telegram, 
Adrian, Mich. 





Hic# grade special edition directors. Steady 
employment the year round. Some good 
\erritory left. Benendictine Press, Portland, Ure. 
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SPECIAL representative for Canadian class 
publication in Chicago and middle West, on 
commission basis. Profitable opportunity for 
good man already working this field. Every 
assistance given. Write to ‘Box 69," care of 
Printers’ Ink, 





An Unusual Sales - Manager 


LONG-ESTABLISHED Cigar Manu- 
facturer about to further develop 
territories, wants man of broad selling 
experience—Original Ideas—Managerial 
Capacity and keen knowledge of modern 
Distributive Methods. Applicant must 
show positive proof of successful previ- 
ous experience. Give synopsis of what 
ou have done, with whom and for how 
ong. State compensation required. If 
you are an exceptional man, looking for 
an exceptional oportunity, and willing 
to stick to it as long as it pays well, 
write to us; otherwise don’t bother ‘to 
reply; Address “DEVELOPMENT,” 
care of Printers’ INK. 


WANTED--A REAL ADVER- 
TISING MANAGER 


BY A POPULAR MAGAZINE OF 
FIRST RANK FOR WESTERN REP- 
RESENTATIVE. MUST BE HIGH- 
GRADE SOLICITOR, THOROUGH- 
LY ACQUAINTED WITH ADVER- 
TISERS AND LEADING AGENCIES; 
ABLE TO SECURE THE MORE IM- 
PORTANT ACCOUNTS. SALARY 
OR SALARY AND COMMISSION. 
STATE EXPERIENCE FULLY, AGE, 
SALARY EXPECTED AND REFER- 
ENCE. ADDRESS “P. H. B.,” care 
Printers’ Ink. 











MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


OUNG MEN AND WOMEN ot apility who 

seek positions as adwritersand ad managers 
should use the classified columns of PRINTERS’ 
INK, the business journal for advertisers, pub- 
lished weekly at 12 West 3lst St., New York. 
Such advertisements will be inserted at 20 cents 
a line, six words tothe line. PRINTERS’ INK is 
the best school for advertisers, and it reaches 
every week more employing advertisers than 
any other publication in the United States. 











LANTERN SLIDES 











DVERTISING solicitor in New York and 
Eastern States for standard automobile and 
motor boat publication, on commission basis. 
Only first class applicants considered. Give full 
particulars of experience and connection. Ad- 
dress, ‘Box 55,”’ care of Printers’ Ink. 





SITIONS NOW OPEN—Advg. mgrs. and 

solicitors, Tex. (two), $20-25 and $35 ; Ct., $25. 
Ad-writer, S.C., $30. Managing editor, Wash., 
$50 ; O., $35 ; Ct., $30. Editorial writer, N. Y., 
$30. City ed., West, $40-45. Business mgr., 
Northwest,” ample salary. Circulation mgrs., 
Ct., $25; ‘I'ex., $25 30. Ar ists, N Y., $30; West, 
$5. Photo-retoucher, N Y., $1822. Catalog 
writer-designer, Ct , $25.30. Printing salesman, 
New Eng., $25-30. Also reporters, linotype 
eperators, etc. Established 1898 No branch 
offices. FERNALD’S NEWSPAPER MEN'S 
EXCriANGE, Springfield, Mass. 





: of the best quality pos- 
Lantern Slides sible. Made from any 
kind of copy at most reasonable prices. M. 
SHERIDAN, 89 South 10th Street, Minnea- 
polis. 












POSITIONS WANTED 





AX Eastern advertising manager now in the 
West, wants similiar position with reliable 
New York house. Can produce results. Salary 

. Let me correspond with you. Address, 
“Box 12,” care of Printers’ Ink. 





“What have you ? 


Young man of 21 pate eR gpd in advertis- 
ing line. DON A. BRUN 
Chicago, Ill. 


ER, 24 W. Ontario, 
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m Educated, 
Editor—Proofreader—? 3) Sienced 
printer seeks position to prepare copy, read 
proofs, make up pages and attend all details of 
publication, newspapers, books advertising peri- 
odicals. Address “Q.," care Printers’ Ink. 





HAVE spent 14 years visiting newspapers in 

Eastern North America purchasing space 
for large medicine company, Am well known to 
the publishers. Would like similar position 
with some concern where large saving in ex- 
penditures would be appreciated. Address, 
“ RESULTS,” care of Printers’ Ink. 





DVERTISING MAN—who can prepare any 

sort of copy, the kind that brings the best re 
sults, desires position wi h advertiser who wants 
sure, quick saes_ If in need of a ‘‘live wire’ 
write. Best references. Moderate salary. 
Address, “BUSINESS BOOSTER," care of 
Printers’ Ink. 





RT AND PRINTING MANAGER- Pro- 
gressive up-to-date young man, 30, excep- 
tional executive and business ability. At-present 
Art Manager for large Advertising Agency, 
wishes to make change. Thorough knowledge 
and experience commercial illustration, photo- 
graphy, engraving and printing. Highest refer- 
ences. Address, “A. W."' care of l’rinters’ Ink. 





DVERTISING MANAGER, with daily of 

20,000 circulation over two years, who has 
secured pronounced results, will leave present 
position for larger field and salary. Have 
broad publicity experience, and can deliver the 
goods where business getting, good original copy 
and ideas, and intimate kn: wledge of printing 
and commercial art would be of value, emher 
with paper, or mercantile proposition. Write, 
“LARGER FIELD,” care of Printers’ Ink. 





YOUNG, well educated man, experienced in 
both advertising manager and agency work, 
des res to change po-ition about January first. 
Possesses a combination of business, executive 
and advertising ability and experience sufficient 
to warrant correspondence from ali parties de- 
siring real re-ults trom their advertising appro- 
priations. Not a grafter but one who earns 
every cent of the salary paid him. Address, 
“W. S.,"’ care of Printers’ Ink. 








PRESS CLIPPINGS 


ANHATTAN Press Clipping Bureau, 
Arthur Cassot, Prop., supplies the best 
service of clippings from all papers, on an 
trade and industry. Write for terms, 334 Fift 
Ave., New York City. 








OMEIKE'S PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 

110-112 West 26th Street, New York City, 
sends newspaper clippings on any subject in 
which you may be interested. Most reliable 
Bureau. Write for circular and terms. 


ENERAL PRINTING, CATALOGUE ang 
BOOKLET WORK. — Unusual facilizie 
Sor large orders—monotype and Linotype ma. 
chimes—large hand composing room, four. 
color rotary, cylinder, perfecting, job and 
embossing presses, etc. Original ideas, good 
workmanship, economy, promptness, Op- 
rtunity to estimate solicited. 
WINTHROP PRESS, 419 Lafayette St., N.Y, 


MODERN:LANGUAGES 
oe plates 


Largest and Best Equipped Office in Ned England 


ZsHEINTZEMANN PRESS 


185 FRANKLIN STREET Boston Mass 











PATENTS 
PATENTS that PROTECT ——. 


Our 3 books for inventors mailed on receipt 
of 6 cts. stamps. R. 8. & A. B. LACEY, 
Washin ton, D.C. Established 1869, 




















$12,000 
will buy a 
small weekly 


Excellent standing and circu- 





lation. It now carries enough 
advertising to pay its way and 
the possibilities of enhance- 
ment are almost without limit, 


This should appeal to an ex- 
perienced advertising man 
who has large agency ac- 
quaintance and good standing 
among general advertisers, 


Terms to responsible parties. 


HARRIS-DIBBLE COMPANY 
Brokers in Publishing Property 
71 West 23rd Street NEW YORK 








PRINTING 





‘OU share with us the economy of our loca- 

tion. Our facilities insure perfect work. 
Prompt estimates on letter-heads, factory forms 
and bouklets in large quantities. THE BOUL- 
TON PRESS, drawer 98, Cuba, N. Y. 








RUBBER STAMPS eisai 


UBBER STAMP FREE. GENUINE 

PNEUMATIC, (Look for the cells in the 
cushion.) One line—whatever you want within 
two inches. No autographs. Business men will 
request on own letterheads. Others send % 
cents. No attention given postals. PNEUMA- 
TIC STAMP CO., Dept. P. 1., Binghamton, 
New York. 
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A Roll of Honor 








having the requisite qualification. 


enter this list. 


af 


Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who 
have sent Printers’ Inx a detailed statement showing the total number of 
perfect copies printed for every issue for one year. 
on file and will be shown to any advertiser. 
is generally regarded as a list of publications which believes the advertiser 
is entitled to know what he is paying for. 

No amount of money can buy a place in this list for a publication not 


Complete information will be sent to any publication which desires to 


Printers’ “fwx’s Guarantee Star means that the publishers’ 
statement of circulation in the ‘following pages, used in connec- 
tion with the Star, is guaranteed to be absolutely correct by 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Company, who will pay $100 to the first person 
who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


These statements are 
Printers’ Inx’s Roll bf Honor 




















ALABAMA 


Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for 1908, 
19,270. Best advertising medium in Alabama. 





Montgomery, Yournal, dy. Aver. 1908, 9,733, 
The afternoon home newspaper of its city. 


ARIZONA 


Phoenix, Republican. Daily aver. 1908, 6,551. 
Leonard & Lewis, N. Y. Reps., Tribune Bldg. 


COLORADO 


Denver, Post, has a paid cir. greater than that 
of any two other daily newspapers pub. in Den- 
ver or Colorado. Average cir., 1908, 58,467. 
@% This absolute correctness of the latest cir- 

culation rating accorded the Den- 
ver Post is guaranteed by the 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany, who will pay one hundred 
dollars to the first person who 
successfully controverts its 
accuracy, 


CONNECTICUT 


Bridgeport, Morning Telegram, daily 
average for Nov., 1909, sworn, 18,221. 
You can cover Bridgeport by using 


Telegramonly. Rate 1%c. per line flat, 


Meriden, Journal, evening. Actual average 
for 1907, 7,743; average for 1908, 7,726. 

Meriden, Morning Record and Republican. 
Daily aver. 1906, 7,672; 1907, 7,169; 1908, 7,729. 

New Haven, Evening Register, daily. Annual 
Sworn average for 1908, 16,864; Sunday, 12,667. 
First 6 months, 1909, 17,080 copies daily (sworn). 








New Maven, Union. Average 1908, 16,326; 
E. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. 














New London, Day, ev’g. Aver. 1906, 6,104; 
average for 1907, 6,647; for 1908, 6,739. 


Norwalk, Evening Hour. Average circulation 
exceeds 3,450. Sworn statement furnished. 


Waterbury, Repudlican. 
Daily, 6,325; Sunday, 6,243, 


Average for 1908, 


Waterbury, Herald, average circulation for 
one year from October 1, 1908 to October 1, 
1909, 12,287. Largest circulation in the State. 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington, Evening Star, daily and Sunday. 
Daily average for 1908, 36,762 (© ©). 
FLORIDA 


Jacksonville, Metropolis. Dy. av. 1st 6 mos., 
1909, 12,907. E. Katz, Special Agem, N. Y. 


Jacksonville, 7imes-Union. Average 6 mos. 
end ng June, 1909, daily 17,606; Sunday, 19,471. 
Benjamin Kentnor Co., N. Y. Chi. Sp. A. 






GEORGIA 


La Fayette, Messenger. Weekly. Average 
circulation, 1908, 2,641. 
ILLINOIS 


Belvidere, Daily Repudlican entitled to Roll 
of Honor distinction. Need more be said? 


Champaign, News. Guaranteed larer circu- 
lation than all other papers published in the 
twin cities (Champaign and Urbana) combined 





Chicago, Breeder's Gazette, a weekly farm 
newspaper. $175. Average sworn circulation 
first 9. months, 1909, 77,767 and all quality. 
Rate, 35 cents, flat. 





Chicago, Dental Review, monthly. Actual 
average for 1908, 4,097; for 1909, 4,325 
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Chicago Examiner, average 
1908, Sunday 602,377, Daily 
165,407, net paid. The Daily 
Examiner guarantees advertis- 
ers a larger city circulation, 
including carrier home deliv 
ery, than all the other Chicago 
morning newspapers COM- 
INED. 

The Sunday Examiner 
SELLS more newspapers 
every Sunday than all the 


other Chicago Sunday news- 
papers PRINT. 

g@™ The absolute correctness 
of the latest circulation rat- 
ing accorded the Chicago 
Examiner is guaranteed by 
the Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Company, who will pay one 
hundred dollars to the first 
1erson who will successfully 
controvert its accuracy. 


te ve ete 


Chicago, Record-Herald. Average 1908, daily 
net paid exceeding, 141,000; Sunday net paid 
eaceeding, 197,000. It is not disputed that 
the Chicago Record-Herald has the largest 
net paid circulation of any two-cent newspaper 
in the world, morning or evening. 

§@™ The absolute correctness of the latest cir- 
culation rating accorded the 
Record-Herald is guaranteed by 
the Printers’ Ink Publishing 


AN R Company who wiil pay one hun- 
ga ae) 


dred dollars to the first person 
who will successfully controvert 
its accuracy. 


Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Average for 1908, 6,808. 


Libertyville, Business Philoso her, mo.; mer- 
cantile. Av. 1908, 16,608. A. F. Sheldon, Ed. 


Peoria, Lvening Star. Circulation for 1908, 
Sterling, Evening Gazette, average circulrtion 
for 1908, 4,409. First six months, 1909, 4,9 3. 


INDIANA 
Evansville, fournal-News. Average, 18,183. 
Sundays over 18,000. E. Katz,S.A., N.Y. 


Notre Dame, 7he Ave Maria, Catholic weekly 
Actual net average, 26,112. 

Princeton, Clarion-News, daily and weekly. 
Daiiy average, 1,577; weekly, 2,641 

South Bend, 7ridune. Sworn average Sept. 
1909, 10,271. Best in Northern Indiana. 


IOWA 


Burlington, Hawk-Eye, daily. .Average 1908, 
9,139. ‘All paid in advance." 


Davenport, 7Zimes: Daily aver. Nov., 17,372. 
Circulatior in City or total guaranteed greater 
than any other paper or no pay for space. 


,Dubuque, 7imes-Journal, morning and eve. 
Daily average, 1908, 12,664; Sunday, 14,731. 


Washington, Eve. Yournal. Only daily in 
county. 1,900 subscribers. All good people. 


KANSAS 
Hutchinson, News. Daily 1907, 4,670; 1908, 
4,835. E. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y 


KENTUCKY 
Lexington, Herald. V). av.,1908, 7,194. Sunday, 
8,255. Week day, 7,006. Com. rates with Gasetie, 


Lexington, Leader. Average for 1908, evening. 
5,445, Sunday 6,878. E. Katz, ’ 


Louisville, The Times, evening daily, average 
for 1908 net paid 43,940. 


MAINE 

Augusta Comfort, monthly, W. H. Gannett 
publisher. Actual average, 1,294,438. : 

Augusta, Kennebec Yournal, daily average 
1908, 8,826. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me, 

Bangor, Commercial. Average for 1908, daily 
10,070; weekly, 28,727. 

Phillips, Maine Woods and Maine Sfertsman, 
weekly. J.W. Brackett Co. Aver. for 1908, 17,911, 

Portland, Evening Express. Average for 1908, 
daily 14,451. Sunday 7elegram, 10,001. 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore, American. Daily average for 1908, 
74,702; Sunday, 92,879. No return privilege, 


Baltimore, News, daily. |News Publishing 

Company, Average 1908, 84,395. For Nov., 
1909, 86,091. 

The absolutecorrectness of the 
latest circulation rating accorded 
the News is guaranteed by the 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Com. 
pany who will pay one hun 
dred dollars to the first person 
who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


VA 
Oa 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, Evening 7ranscript (OO). Boston's 
tea table paper. Largest amount Of week dayad, 


Boston, Globe. Average 1908, daily. 176,297; 
Sunday, 319,790. Largest circulation daily o} 
any two-cent paper in the United States. Lar- 
gest circulation of any Sunday newspapef in 
New Engiand. Advertisements go in morning 
and afternoon’edition for one price. During 1908 
The Boston Glode printed a total of 22,450 col- 
ums, or 6,869,700 lines of advertising. ‘Thiswas 
7,445 more columns, or 2,443,225 more lines than 
appeared in any other Boston newspaper. 


ede de ae ae ee 





Established 1825 
Average circulation for July, 1909, 99,582; 
August, 99,970; September, 102,389. 
The character and distribution of its circu- 
lation ensure results to advertisers. No 
questionable copy accepted. 














Human Life, The Magazine About People. 
Guarantees and proves over 200,000copiesm'thly 


Clinton, Daily Item, net average circulation 
for 1908, 3,099. 


Pall River, Globe. The clean home paper. Best 
paper. Largestcir. Actual daily av. 1908, 7,478. 


Lawrence, 7¢legram, evening, 1908 av. 8,949. 
Best paper and iargest circulation in its field. 


Lynn, Evening Item. Daily sworn av. yeat 
1907, 16,622; 1908, average, 16,896. ‘I'wo cents 
Lynn's family paper. Circulation far exceeds 
any Lynn paper in quantity or quality, 
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Boston Post’s 
GREATEST 


November 

AVERAGES, NOV., 1909 

The Sunday Post 
259,374 


Gain of 21,935 Copies 
Per Sunday over Nov., I 


The Daily Post 
294,823 


Gain of 27,048 Copies 
Per Day over Nov., I 


Salem, Evening News. Actual daily average 
for 1908, 18,232. 


Worcester, Gazette, eve. Aver. first 5 months, 
1909, 16,878; Largest evening circulation. 


Worcester, L' Opinion Publique, daily (OO). 
The only Gold Mark French daily in the U. 5. 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit, Michigan Farmer. Read by all 
Michigan farmers. Ask any advertiser. 80,000. 


Jackson, Patriot, Aver. Nov., 1909, daily 
10,575, Sunday 11,715. Greatest circulation. 


Saginaw, Courier-Herald, daily. Only Sunday 
paper; aver. for 1908, 14,830. Exam. by A.A.A. 


Saginaw, Evening News, daily. Average for 
1908, 19,886; Nov., 1909, 22,390. 


MINNESOTA 


Duluth. Evening Herald. 
23,093. Largest by thousands. 


Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. Actual average for six months ending 
Oct. 15, 1909, 101,760. 

The absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's circulating rating 
is guaranteed by the Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Company. Circulation 
is practically confined to the far- 
mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
Western Wisconsin and Northern 
lowa. Use it to reach this section 
most profitably. 


Daily average 


Minneapolis, Farmers’ Tribune, twice-a-week. 
W.J. Murphy, publisher. Aver. for 1908, 28,270. 


Minneapolis, Svenska Amerikanska Posten. 
Swan J. Turnblad, publisher, 1908, 63,341. 


CIRCULATI'N Minneapolis, Tribune, W. J. 
Murphy, publisher. Established 
1867. Oldest Minneapolis daily. 
The Sunday 7ridune average per 
issue for the year ending Decem- 
ber, 1908, was 68,300. The daily 
by Am. News- 77ibune average per issue for 
Paper Direc- the year ending December, 1908, 
tory. was 90,117. 





Minneapolis, Journal, Daily 
and Sunday (@@). In 1908 [20] 
erage daily circulation evening 
only, 75,689. In 1908 average 
Sunday circulation, 172,419. 
Daily average circulation for 
Nov., 1909, evening only, 
76,603. Average Sunday circu- 
lation for Nov., 1909, 80,266. 
(Jan. 1, 1908, subscription rates 
were raised from $4.80 to $6.00 
per year cash in advance. The 
Journal's circulation is absolute- 
ly guaranteed by the Printers’ 


Ink Publishing Company. It 
oo goes into more homes than 
any other paper in its field. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Biloxi, Herald, evening. Average circulation 
for 1908, 1,096. Largest on Mississippi Coast. 


MISSOURI 


Joplin, Globe, daily. Average, 1908, 16,648. 
E. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. 


8t. Joseph, New-Press. Circulation, 1908, 
38,320. Smith & Budd, Eastern Reps. 


8t. Louis, National Druggist(@@),Mo. Henry 
R. Strong, Editor and Publisher. Average for 
1908, 9,167. Eastern office, 508 Tribune Bldg. 


8t. Louis, National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for 1908, 104,708. 


NEBRASKA 
Lincoln, Deutsch-Amerikan Farmer weekly. 
142,390 for year ending Dec. 31, 1908, 


Lincoln, Freie Press, weekly. Average year 
ending Dec. 31, 1908, 142,440, 


NEW JERSEY 
Camden, Daily Courier. Actual average for 
year ending December 31, 1908, 8,870. 
Jersey City, Evening Yournal. Average for 
1905, 24,078. Last three months 1908, 26,021. 
Newark, Evening News. Largest circulation 
of any newspaper in New Jersey. 


Trenton, Avening Times. Yearly average, 
1906, 18,237; 1907, 20,270; 1908, 21,326. 


NEW YORE 
Albany, Evening Journal. Daily average for 
1908, 16,930. It's the leading paper. 


Brooklyn, N. ¥. Printers’ Ink says 
The Standard Union now has the 
largest circulation in Brooklyn. Daily 
average for year 1908, 62,286. 

Buffalo, Courier, morn. Average, Sunday, 91,- 
447, daily, 51,604; Enquirer, evening, 34,570. 

Buffalo, Evening News. Daily average for 
1906, 94,473; 1907, 94,843; 1908, 94,033. 

Gloversville and Johnstown, N. Y. The Morn- 
ing Heraid. Daily average for 1908, 6,132. 


Mount Vernon, Argus, eve. Daily av.cir. 11 mos, 
ending Nov. 30, 1909, 4,984. Only daily here. 


Newburgh, Datly News, evening. Av- 
erage circulation entire year, 1908, 
6,229. Circulates throughout Hudson 
Valley. Examin'd and certified byA.A.A. 
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NEW YORE City 


Army and Navy Journal. Est. 1863. Weekly 
average, 7 months ending July 31, 1909, 10,623. 


Baker's Review, monthly. W. R. Gregory Co., 
publishers. Actual average for 1908, 6,700. 


Clipper, weekly (Theatrical). Frank Queen 
Pub. Co., Ltd. Average for 1908, 26,022 (@@). 


Leslie's Weekly, 225 Fifth Avenue, Leslie- 
Judge Co. 200,000 guarariteed. 


The Tea and Coffee Traae Journal. Average 
circulation for 10 months to October 1909, 6,850; 
August, 1909 issue, 20,000. 


The World. Actual average, Morning, 346,- 
4%. Evening, 406,172. Sunday, 483,336. 


Poughkeepsie, Star, evening. Daily average 
for first tive months 1909, 4,827; May, 6,342. 


Rochester, Daily Abendpost. Largest German 
circulation in state outside of New York City. 

Schenectady, Gazette, daily. A.N. Liecty. 
Actual Average for 1908, 16,760, 


Schenectady, Star, Daily aver. 1908, 10, 2 
Sheffield Special Agency, ‘Tribune Bldg., N 


, Evening Herald, daily. Herald Co., 
pub. Aver. 1908, daily 34,067; Sunday, 40,961. 
acicinenialttte 
Troy, Record. Average circulation 
1908, 20,402. Only paper in city which 
has permitted A. A. A. examination, and 
made public the report. 


Utica, National Electrical ontractor, mo. 
Average for 1908, 2,683. 


Utica, Press,daily. Otto A. Meyer, publishes. 
Average for year ending Jan 1, 1909, 15,274. 


OHIO 
Cleveland, Ohio Farmer. 
papers in paying advertisers. 
Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Act. daily 
and Sunday average 1908, 78,291, Nov., 1909, 
82,162 daily; Sunday, 107,94 107,940. 


Columbus, Midland Drugg Druggist and Pharmaceu- 
tical Review, 43rd annual volume. Best medium 
for reaching druggists of the Central States. 


Dayton, Journal. 
21,217. 
Springfield, Farm and Fireside, over \% cen- 
tury —_— Nat. agricult'l paper. '08, 463,716. 
¥ Vindii D'y av. , 08, 15,000; 
Sy., 10, S00, LaCoste & Maxwell, N, ¥. aChieage: 


OKLAHOMA 
Muskogee, 7imes-Democrat. Average 1907, 
6,669; for 1908, 6,669. E. Katz, Agent, N. 


Oklahoma City, The Oklahoman. 1908 aver., 
26,956 ; Nov., ‘og, $1,215. E. Katz, Agent, N. y: 


OREGON 


Portland, 7ke Oregonian, (@@) No- 

vember average circulation. Sundays, 

52,930; Daily, 41,828. For over 50 

years the great newspaper of the 

Pacific Northwest. More circulation in Portland 

and Oregon than any other newspaper. Also 

more foreign, more local, and more classified 
advertising. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Chester, Zimes, ev'g d’y. Average 1908, 7,888. 
N. Y. office, 225 5th Ave. F. R. Northrop, Mgr. 


Leads all farm 
100,000, 


Actual average, 





Erie, Times, daily. Aver. for 
18,487; Nov.,’09, 20,638. A larger gee 
anteed pd. cir. than all other Erie pa 
combined. E. Katz, Special Agt., NY 


Harrisburg, el Sworn aver. 
age Nov., 1909, 16,403. Largest paid 


circulation in Harrisburg or no pay, 
Shannon, N. Y. ; Allen & Ward, Chicage 


Johnstown, Tribune. 
Oct., 1909, 12,710. 
paper in Johnstown. 


In 
Philadelphia 
It’s 

The Bulletin 


Net oshy Ape for 
November: 


248,025 


nth A DAY 


copy for 
Philadchtvia home. 
_“THE BULLETIN” circula- 
tion figures are net: all dam- 
aged, unsold, free and returned 
copies have been omitted. 


WILLIAM L. McLEAN, Pub. 
Chicago Office, 
J. E. Verree, Heyworth Bldg. 


New York Office, 
Dan A. Carroll, Tribune Bldg. 


Average for 
Only evening 





nearly every 














Philadelphia, 7he Camera, is the only best 
photographic monthly, It brings resui's, 
Average for 1908, 6,825. 


Philadelphia, Confectioners’ Yournal, mo 
Average 1907, 6,614: 1908, 5,617 (@@). 





Only ome agricultural paper in the United 
States—the FARM JOURNAL of Philadelphia 
—has been awarded ali four of PRINTERS’ 
INK’S distinguishing marks—Roll of Honor, 
Guarantee Star, Sugar Bowl and Gold Mark 
( ). Whe FARM JOURNAL is in the Roll 

onor because it tells the truth about its cir- 
culation ; has the Star because it guarantees its 
circulation; aes the Sugar Bow! because 
PRINTERS’ INK’S investigation proved it to 
be the best agricultural paper; was awarded the 
Gold Marks because advertisers value it more 
for quality than quantity. 


i i i Ob OO & 


Philadelphia. The Press (q@)is 
steer Resid Great Home News 

paper. Besides the Guarantee 
Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 
onthe Roll ot Honor—the three 
most desirable distinctions for 
any newspaper. Sworn average 
circulation of the daily Press tor Nov., 19% 
87,057; the Sunday Press, 162,263. 
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Reporter and Observer, eve. and 


ba — ‘They cover the field. 


morn. dy. av., '08, 11,734. 


West Chester. Local News, 
daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. for 
1908, In its 35th year. 
Independent. Has Chester Co., 
and vicinity for its field. Devoted 
to home news, hence is a home 
aper. Chester County is second 
in the State in agricultural wealth. 
York, Dispatch and Daily. Average for 1908. 
18,471. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Pawtucket, Evening Times. Average circula- 
tion, 1908, 18,185—sworn. 


Providence, Daily Ffournal. Average 


for 1908, 20.210 (O@). Sunday, 25,861 
(©). Lvening Bulletin, 46,373 aver- 
age 1908. 


Westerly, Da:ly Sun, George H. Utter, pub- 
‘Circulates in Conn. and R.I. Aver. 6 mos., 6,066. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston, Zvening Post. Actual daily aver- 
age 1908, 4,888 
Columbia, State. Actual aver- 
GUA age for first six months, 1909, 
AN daily (©) 14,490, Sunday (OO) 
SAD 14,951. 


Spartanburg, //eraid. Actual daily average 
circulation for 1908, 2,992. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Sioux ‘Falls, Sonth Dakota Farmer. Best 
Mail Order Medium, The only weekly farm 
paper in the state. 


TENNESSEE 


: Knoxville, Journal and Tribune. 

Week-day av. year endifig Dec. 31, 1908. 

15,885. Week-day av. November and 
December, 1908, 16,909. 

Memphis, Commercial Appeal, daily, and Sun- 
day, average first 6 mos., 1909: Daily, 48,980; 
Sunday, 70.015. Smith & Budd, Representa- 
tives, New York and Chicago. 

Nashville, Banner, daily. Average for year 
1906, 31,455; for 1907, 36,206; for 1908, 36,554, 


TEXAS 


El Paso, Herald, March — 10,002. 
El Paso paper examined by A. A. A. 


Only 


VERMONT 

Barre, 7imes, daily. F. E. Langley. Average 
“for 1908, 4,775. Examined by A. A. A. 

Burlington, Free ress. Daily average for 

3, 8,603. Largest city and State circulation, 

xamined by Association of Amer. Advertisers. 

Montpelier, Argus, dy., av. 1908, 3,827 Only 
Montpelier paper examined by the A. A A, 

Rutland, Heraid. Average, 1008, 4,566. Only 
Rutland paper examined by A. A. A. 


8t. Albans. Messenger, ~_- 
1908, 3,132. Examined by A 


Average for 
ley 
VIRGINIA 


Danville, The Bee. Av. 1908,3,066; Nov., 1909, 
3,713. Largest circulation. Only evening paper. 
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WASHINGTON 

Seattle, 7 he Seattle Times (O®) 

is the metropolitan daily of Seattle 

and the Pacific Northwest. It 

combines with its Aug. ’o9, cir. of 

65,355 daily, 81,682 Sunday, rare 

quality. Itisa gold mark paper 

of the first degree. Quality and 

quantity circulation means great productive value 

to the advertiser. In 1006-’07-'08 Times beat its 
nearest competitor 6,997,466 lines. 


Average 1908, daily, 18,732. 


Tacoma, Ledger. 
Sunday, 25,729. 

Tacoma, News. Average for year, 1908, 
18,768. 


WISCONSIN 


Janesville, Gazette. Daily average, Nov., 
1909, daily, 6,340; semi-weekly, 1,862. 


Milwaukee, Evening Wisconzin, daily. Average 
for 6 mos. ending Uct. 31, 1909, 39 479 (OO). 
The great Home Paper of Wisconsin. 


Milwaukee, 7he Journal, evz., 
iat daily. Daily average for 
mos., 68,958: for Nov., 1909, 
08 424; daily gain over Nov.,1908, 
1,449. Over sog of Milwaukee 
homes. Flat rate 7 cents per line. 
Supreme in its field for both 
classified and display adyertising. 


Oshkosh, Northwestern, daily. 
April, 1908, 9,348. Examined by A. 


UA 
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Racine, Fournal, daily. Av. for 12 months 
ending Dec. 1, 1909, 4,696; 4,695; Nov., 4,824. 


Racine, Wis., Established, 1877 
Actual weekly average for year 
ended June 30, 10909, 60,762. 
Larger circulation in Wisconsin 
than any other paper. Adv. 
$3.50 an inch. N. Y. Office. 
W. C. Richardson, Mgr. 


UA 
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TEED 
41 Park Row. 


WYOMING 


Cheyenne, 7ridune. Actual net average six 
months, 1908, daily. 4,877; semi-weekly, 4,420 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Vancouver, Province, daily. Av. for 1908, 
15,922; Oct., ’08, 16,510; Oct.,’o9, 19,006; H. 
DeClerque, ws. Repr., Chicago and New York. 


MANITOBA, CAN, 
Winnipeg, Free Press, daily and weekly. Av- 
erage for 1908, daily, 37.096; daily Oct., 1909, 
41,649; weekly 1908, 27,425; Oct. 1909, 26,233. 


Canada's Ger- 


Winnipeg. Der Nordwesten. 
Rates 56c. in, 


man newsp'r. Av. 1908, 17,645. 


Winnipeg, Telegram, dy. av. for g mos. to Apl, 
30, '09, 26,445. Weekly, same period, 29,510. 


QUEBEC, CAN. 
Montreal, La Presse. Actual average, 1 
daily 99,239, weekly 46,986. sinc 
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The Want-Ad Mediums 











_ This list is intended to contain the names of those publications most 
highly valued by advertisers as Classified Mediums. A large volume of 
want business is a popular vote for the newspaper in which it appears. 














COLORADO 
ANT advertisers get best resuits in Coio- 
rado Springs Evening Telegraph. 1c. a word. 
Te Denver fost prints more paid Want 
Advertisements than ail the newspapers in 
Colorado combined. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Ts Bvening and Sunday Star, Washington. 
D.C. (O@), carries double the number of 
Want Ads of any other paper. Rate Ic. a word. 
INOISs 
TH Champaign News 1s the leading Want 
ad. medium of Central Eastern Illinois. 
To* Chicago Examiner with its 650,000 Sun- 
day circulation and 175,000 daily circulation 
brings classified advertisers quick and direct 
results Rates lowest per thousand inthe West. 
‘oN EARLY everybody who reads the English 
language in, around or about Chicago, 
reads the Daily News,’’ says the ost-office 
Review, and thats why the Daily News is 
Chicago’s “* want ad "’ directory. 
INDIANA 


THE INDIANAPOLIS STAR 


The Leading ‘‘Want Ad’”’ 
medium of the State, publishes 
more paid classified advertising 
than any other paper in Indiana. 





RATE 
All Classifications One Cent Per Word. 
Only Sunday Paper in Indianapolis. 











MAINE 

THE Evening Express and Sunday Telegram 

carry more Want Ads than all other Portland 
papers combined. 

MARYLAND 

HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 

than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 

MASSACHUSETT: 

THE Boston Evening Transcript is the Great 

Resort Guide for New Englanders. They ex- 
pect to find all good places listed in its adver- 
tising columns 


wi tet tet 


TH Boston Globe, daily and Sunday, for the 
year 1908, printed a total of 417,908 paid 
Want Ads. This was 233,144, or more than 
twice the number printed by any other Boston 


Ketek tk 


LATIN THE Tribune is the oldest 
— gy hie daily. All ad- 
vertising in the daily appears in 

both morning and evening edi- 

tions for the one charge. The 

Tribune printed during the 8 

months ending August 3lst, 

1,449,994 lines of classified adver- 

tising. Rates: Lcent a word, cash 

by Printers’ with order;—or 10 cents a line, 
Ink Pub. Co. where charged —daily or Sunday. 





THE Minneapolis 7ribune is the recognized 
Want Ad Medium of Minneapolis. 


HE Minneapolis Yournai, 
daily and Sunday, cre | 09] 
more paid Classified Adver- 
tising than any other Minne- 
apolis newspaper. No free or 
Cut-rate advertisements and ab- 
solutely no questionable adver- 
tising accepted at any price. 
Classified wants printed in 
Nov., 1909, amounted to 172,074 
lines; the number of individual 
ads published were 23,495. 

Eight cents per agate line it 

eo charged. Cash order one cent 
| | a word, minimum, 20 cents. 
MISSOURI 
HE Joplin Glove carries more Want Ads 
than all other papers in Southwest Missouri 
combined, because it gives results. One centa 
word. Minimum, 15c 


MONTANA 
HE Anaconda Standard, Montana's best 
newspaper. Want Ads, lc. per word. Cr. 
culation for 1908, 10,629 daily; 14,205 Sunday. 


NEW JERSEY 
TH Jersey City Evening Journal \eads all 
other Hudson County newspapers in the 
number of Classified Ads carried. It exceeds be- 
Cause advertisers get prompt results. 


NEW YORE 
THE Albany Evening Journal, Eastern N.Y.'s 
best paper for Wants and Classified Ads. 
TH Buffalo Evening News is read in over go% 
of the homes of Buffalo and its suburbs, and 
has no dissatisfied advertisers. Write for rates 
and sworn circulation statement. 
if iio Argus, Mount Vernon's only daily. Great- 
est Want Ad Medium in Westchester County, 


OHIO 
THE Youngstown Vindicator—Leading Want 
Medium. lc. per word. Largest circulation, 


OKLAHOMA 
oe Oklahoman, Okla. City, 31,215. Publishes 
more Wants than any 7 Okla. competitors, 


PENNSYLVANIA 
THE Chester, Pa., 7#mes carries from two to 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper. Greatest circulation. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
HE Aberdeen Daily American—the popular 
Want Ad medium ot the Dakotas. 
‘THE Sioux Falls Daily Press carries 40% more 
advertising than any other South Dakota 
paper; 100% more of Want ads. 


UTAH 
HE Salt Lake 7ribune—Get result s—Want 
Ad Medium for Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 
CANADA ‘ 

TH Evening Citizen, Ottawa, the Capital 

of Canada, prints more want ads than all 
other Ottawa papers combined, and has done 
so for years. One cent a word. 

HE La Presse, Montreal. Largest daily cit- 

culation in Canada without exception. (Daily 
99,239—sworn to.) Carries more Want Ads 
than any newspaper in Montreal. 
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[oo ©) Gold Mark Papers (OO) 





their circulation.” 





J) value the Gold Mark Publications not merely from the stand- 
point of the number of copies printed, but for the high-class and quality of 


Out of a total of over 23,480 publications in America, yas are distin- 
guished from all the others by the so-called gold marks ( 

















ALABAMA 
The Mobile Register (@@). Established 1821. 
Richest section in the prosperuus South. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Everybody in Washington SUBSCRIBES to 
The Evening and Sunday Star. Average, 1908, 
36,762 (OO). 


GEORGIA . 

Atlanta Constitution (@@). Now as always, 
the Quality Medium of Georgia 

Savannah Morning News, Savannah,Ga. The 
Daity ee for Southern Georgia. C. H. 
Eddy, New York and Chicago Representative. 

TLLINOI8 

Bakers’ Helper (O@©), Chicago. Only ‘Gold 
Mark” journal for bakers. Oldest, best known. 

Grain Dealers Journal (O©). Chicago, the 
grain vrade’s accepted medium for “Want” ads. 

The Inland Printer, Chicago (Q@@). Actual 
average circulation for 1905, 15,866. 

KENTUCKY 

Louisville Courier-Fournal (@@). Best paper 

in city; read by best people. 
MAINE 

Lewiston Evening Fournal, daily, average for 
1907, 7,784; weekly, 47,545 (O@) ; 7.44% increase 
daily over last year. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston, American Wool and Cotton Reporter. 
Recognized organ of the cotton and woolen 
industries of America (O©). 

Boston Evening Transcript (Q@), established 
1830. The only gold mark daily in Boston. 

Worcester L’ Opinion Publique (Q@). Unly 
French paper among 75,000 French population. 

MINNESOTA 

The Minneapolis Yournal (Q@). Largest 
home circulation and most productive circula- 
tion in Minneapolis. Carries more local adver- 
tising, more classified advertising and more total 
advertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


ott NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


©O) Minneapolis, Minn., $4 per year. Covers 
Se and flour trade all over the, world. The 
only “Gold Mark” milling journal (©). 
NEW YORE 
Army and Navy Journal, (O©). First in its 
class in circulation, influence and prestige. 


Brooklyn Eagle (O@) is THE advertising 
medium of Brooklyn. 


Century Magazine (Q@). There are a few 
people in every community who know more 
than all the others. These people read the 
Century Magazine. 

Dry Goods Economist (@@), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade. 

Electric Railway “Journal (O00). A consoli- 
dation of “Street Railway Journal’’ and 
“Electric Railway Review.’’ Covers thoroughly 
the electric railway interests of the world. 
McGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 

Engineering News ( ). Established 1874. 
The leader in its field eaches the man who 
signs the order. Ask any of its thousand 
advertisers. Circulation over 16,000 weekly. 

The Engineering Record (Q@@)- The most 
Progressive civil engineering journal in the 


world. Circulation averages over 14,000 p per 
week. MCGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 











The Evening Post (@@). Established 1801. 
Theonly Gold Mark evening paperin New York. 
“The advertiser who will use but one evening 
paperin New York City will, nine times out of 
ten, act wisely in selecting ‘The Evening Post.’” 
—Printers’ Ink, 

New York Herald (Q@). Whoever mentions 
America’s leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Herald first. 

LIFE without a competitor. Humorcus, 
clever, artistic, satirical, dainty, literary, ‘The 
only one of its kind—that’s | sL 

Scientific American an (OO) has the largest cir- 
culation of any technical paper in the world. 

The New York Jimes has a greater daily city 
sale than the combined city sales of the other 
three morning newspapers popularly ranked 
with it as to quality of circulation, 

New York 7ribune (@@); daily and Sunday. 
Daily, now one cent—the best for the least. 

Vogue (@©) carried more advertising in 1905, 
1906, 1907, than any other magazine of gen. cir. 


OREGON 
The Oregonian, (QO), established 1851. The 
great newspaper of the Pacific Northwest. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
The Press (@@) is Philadelphia’s Great Home 
Newspaper. is on the Roll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable circulation distinctions 
Novemver, 1909, sworn net average, Daily, 
87,057; Sunday, 162,263, 


THE PITTSBURG 
«) DISPATCH «2 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg. 














RHODE ISLAND 
Providence Fournal (@@), a conservative 
enterprising newspaper without a single rival. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
The State (Q©), Columbia, S. C. Highest 
quality, largest circulation in South Carolina. 


VIRGINIA 
Norfolk Landmark (Q@@). Oldest and most 
influential paper in tidewater. 


WASHINGTON 
The Seattle 7imes (O@) leads all other Seattle 
and Pacific Northwest papers in influence, cir- 
culation, prestige. 


WISCONSIN 
The Milwaukee Evening Wisconsin (90), the 
only Gold Mark daily in Wisconsin. The home 
paper that deserves tirst consideration when ad 
vertising appropriations are being made. 


CANADA 
The Halifax Herald (@@) and the Evening 
Mail. Circulation 16,558, flat rate. 


The Globe, Toronto (Q@@), is backed by 64 
years of square dealing. 
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Business Going Out 











P. B. Bromfield Advertising Agency, 
New York City, is placing contracts for 
W. Atlee Burpee & Co., Seedsmen, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Jas. P. Clinton, 35 Wall street, New 
York, is sending out business through 
Wood, Putnam & Wood, of Boston. 


Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York, 
are sending out copy for the Christmas 
Scribner's to papers throughout the 
country. Various agencies are handling 
the business. 


E, T. Howard is sending out special 
Christmas copy for L. E. Waterman’s 
Fountain Pens. 


A. R. Elliott, New York, is 
some space for Burnham’s Cocoa. 


The United Cigar Stores Company 
is placing advertising for the first time 
in papers in Tacoma, Wash, 


Robt. Ingersoll & Bro., New York, 
are starting in Cincinnati with a news- 
paper campaign handled by Frank Sea- 
man, Inc. 


using 


H. Krett, 283 South 
Brooklyn, N. Y 
papers 


J. H. Zeilin & Co., through E. M. 
Hoopes, of Wilmington, Del., are send- 
ing ere ng i orders for three 
inches, e. o. d., for one year. 


h Fourth street, 
., is asking Pacific Coast 
for rates. 


The Frank Presbrey Company, New 
York, will place the Equitable Life In- 
surance Association advertising in a 
list of magazines. 


N. W. Ayer & Son, Philadelphia, are 
sending out orders for Grape Products 
Company to a select list of women’s 
publications: 


The Monticello Distilling Company, 
Baltimore, Md., is placing orders direct 
with Southern papers for 2,000 lines. 


Powers & Armstrong, Philadelphia, 
are sending Southern papers contracts 
for the Victor Phonograph Company. 


The Coppitex Cor Company, through 
Snitzler, Chicago, is making 2,000- 
line contracts with Southern papers. 


The Frank Presbrey Company, New 
York, is sending Pacific Coast papers 
contracts for 14,000 lines to be used 
for the Shredded Wheat Company. 


Wylie B. Jones, Binghamton, N. Y., 
is placing orders for fourteen lines, 
fifty-two times, with Pacific Coast 
papers. Stearn’s Electric Paste is the 
-account. 


= | 


The Thompson Investment Company, 
Philadelphia, is sending out some small 
financial copy through the Rubicam 
Agency, 


The Dorland Agency, Atlantic City, 
N. J., is placing orders for fifty lines, 
twenty-two times, with Western papers, 
to be used for the Florida East Coast 
Railway. 


The Firestone Tire & Rubber Com. 
pany, Akron, O., is using 200 lines, 
five times, in Western papers through 
the Frank Presbrey Company, of New 
York. 


The Dr. Franklin Medical Institute, 
Elkhart, Ind., is sending out orders 
and copy for six inches to be used on 
four Saturdays. 


a 
ST. LOUIS-KANSAS CITY NOTES. 


The Jaritas Valley Land Co., Kansas 
City, has begun a campaign in an ex- 
tensive list of a~ricultyral papers pub- 
lished in the Central Western and 
Southwestern states to advertise farm 
lands. Orders for December issues are 
going out through the Kansas City 
office of H. W. Kastor & Sons. Twen- 
ty-line display copy is being used. 


The ’Frisco System has inaugurated 
a three months’ campaign in farm 
papers published in the West and North- 
west to exploit the Ozark country of 
Southern Missouri. Two and three hun- 
dred-line display copy enumerating the 
advantages of this section for dairying, 
poultry raising and fruit growing is be- 
ing used, A selected list of daily news- 
papers is also being used in connection 
with the farm eons. Orders are be- 
ing placed by the Gardner Advertising 
Company, St. Louis. 

The Associated Retailers of St. Louis 
are using a big list of daily newspapers 
published in the territory within a 
radius of one hundred miles of St. 
Louis, to attract out-of-town Christmas 
shoppers. Orders for seventy-five-inch 
display copy to run three times are be- 
ae /* out through the St. Louis office 
of H. W, Kastor & Sons. 


Land & Fruit Com- 
pany, 619 Bank Commerce Bldg., St. 
Louis, has begun a big campaign in 
farm papers published in the Central 
West to exploit farm lands located in 
Carter County, Missouri, in the south- 
ern part of the state. Full pages are 
being used. The advertising is being 
placed direct. 


The Ft. Scott Irrigated Land Com- 
pany, Kansas City, is conducting a cam- 
paign in a large list of farm_ papers, 
dailies and weekly editions of dailies 


Carter County 





{ 
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gdvertising farm lands, Orders for 
thirty-five lines display are << 
to publications in the Central West. 
The advertising is being placed through 
the Kansas City office of H. W. Kastor 


& Sons. 


The Title Guaranty Trust Company, 
Lincoln Trust Bldg., St. Louis, has 
begun a campaign in a list of high- 
grade weekly and monthly magazines, 
advertising bonds and other high-class 
securities. Fifty-six-line display sl 
is being used in December issues. The 
business is being placed through Lord 
& Thomas, Chicago. 


H. W. Kastor & Sons’ Kansas City 
office is sending out orders to a large 
list of dailies, and weekly editions of 
dailies, for the Doniphan Vineyard Com- 
pany, Atchison, Kan., advertising mail- 
order whiskies. Orders for 100-line 
display copy to run till forbid are going 
out for Sunday editions of dailies an 
the same space in weeklies, beginning 
with December issues. 


The Ft. Smith Commercial Club, Ft. 
Smith, Ark., is using a list of high- 
grade magazines on a campaign to ad- 
vertise the manufacturing and commer- 
cial advantages of Ft. Smith and sur- 
rounding territory. Display copy of 
various sizes is being used in December 
numbers. The business is being placed 
through the St. Louis office of the 
Chas. H. Fuller Agency, 


Steinmesch & Co., St. Louis, manu- 
facturers of poultry foods, will begin 
a campaign in farm papers in January 
to push its products. Agricultural 
papers publishea in the Central, West- 
ern and Southern states will receive 
orders for display copy of about sixty- 
seven lines. 

——_—_+o+—___—__ 


BOSTON ITEMS. 


A change has been made in the 
agency handling the appropriation of 
the J. Stevens Arms & Tool Company, 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. In future this 
advertising will be placed by the Bates 
Advertising Agency, 15 Nassau street, 
New York City. A list of agricultural 


papers will soon be made up on this | 


advertising and a list of general maga- 
zines will be used later, as in former 
years. 


The Portland vening Advertiser, 
Portland, Me., which has been pub- 
lished regularly since 1785, has entered 
into an arrangement with the Evening 
Express of that city under which the 
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Advertiser is sold and merged with that 
paper. The change took place Monday, 
December 6th, and the combined papers. 
were issued from the office of the Port- 
land Evening Express. 


The appropriation for the Leslie Mfg. 
Company has been secured by the F. P. 
Shumway Agency and all their business 
hereafter will be placed through that 
agency. 


The C. Brewer Smith Advertising 
Agency, 85 Devonshire street, has been 
placing large copy for the Boston Amer- 
tcan in the suburban papers. 


In addition to full page copy in the 
Boston papers the Boston Elevated Rail- 
road has used page copy in other cities 
in New England. The advertising is 
planned to show the different stations 
and entrances of the subway. The ac- 
count is handled by the Boston News 
Bureau. 


of 
of 


The contracts for the advertising 
the Carter Underwear, the product 











Do You Need 


a 
N.Y. Representative 


If you wish to carry more busi- 
ness fom Big Eastern Advertisers, 
I can furnish the service of a 
trained business getter on commis- 
sion basis. 


Address “J.P.” care Print- 


ers’ Ink, 12 West 31st Street, 
New York City. 











THE LEADING THEATRICAL WEEKLY 


ARIETY 


The only theatrical paper reaching the 
desirable class of readers. 
Publication Office 
1536 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 














Fence Signs 1Mat Fruit Dusmess 


Cut advertixing bills, boom trade, make more money with 


4 Stateswan WEATHERproof Signs on buildings, posts, etc. 


The only 


signs you can use on wire fences, because of our patent clasp. 


Statesman WEATHERproof Fence Signs 


Come all sizes, in any combination of fast colors, printed on heavy board, and our special 


i} 
f ps glaze makes them last 1 to 5 years. They work all hours, all weathers and cost nothing when up. 


We Prepay Freight and Least costly of all advertising. Positively result getting. Write on 


! Furnish Catch Phrases 


letter head for price list, samples and book, ‘Do You Believe in Signs?’ 


High Class Salesmen Wanted 


THE STATESMAN COMPANY, 57 Jefferson Averue, MARSHALL, MICHIGAN 
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the Wm. Carter Company, Highland- 
ville, Mass., have gone out to general 
magazines covering half-page copy in 
spring issues. This advertising is placed 
by the F. P. Shumway Company. 


Renewal orders are going to daily 
and weekly papers throughout the coun- 
try for the advertising of the J. C. 
Ayer Company, cou Mass. The 
space contracted for is two inches daily 
for one year and weekly in the week- 
lies. Extra space is used in certain 
seasons, The contracts are placed direct 
by Wm. M. Fairbanks, advertising man- 
ager. 


An appropriation has been secured by 
the Boston office of the Frank Presbrey 
Company for the advertising of the 
Clinton Wire Cloth Company, Clinton, 
Mass. Contracts are going out at the 
present time to leading high-grade maga- 
zines covering four half-pages. 


Contracts have gone out to a list of 
general mediums for the advertising of 
the C. M. C. Garter, made by the Clark 
Mfg. Company, Boston. The contracts 
cover eleven months, advertising be- 
ginning in February, 1910. The account 
is handled b pe le B, Hitchcock, of 
the Walter C. Lewis Agency. 


Literary publications and metropolitan 
dailies are receiving contracts from the 
Morse International Agency for the 
holiday book announcements of L. C. 
Page & Co., Boston publishers. 


Some large advertising is being placed 
in metropolitan dailies for the Human 
Life Publishing Company, advertising 
the current issue of Human Life. The 
business is placed by the J. Walter 
Thompson Company. 


The Chappel Publishing Company, 
publisher of the National Magazine, is 
using large copy in a few general medi- 
ums seeking subscriptions. 


The Boston office of N. W. Ayer & 
Son has made up a list for next season’s 
advertising of J. J. H. Gregory, Marble- 
head, Mass., Seedsman. The advertisin 
runs in general magazines and horticul- 
tural publications in space of 28 lines, 
February, March and April. 


The E. Howard Watch Company is 
considering a magazine list for theiz 
191 advertising. The selection of 
mediums is left with Mr. Dyer, of the 
Arnold & Dyer Agency. The business 
is to start with February issues, 


The Marx Pianophone Company, at 
100 Boylston street, is using small space 
in the weekly magazines to advertise a 
new musical instrument. The account 
is handled by the Humphrey Agency. 


The Forbes Lithograph Mfg. Company 
is experimenting in one or two high- 
grade publications advertising their 
high-grade color work. One-time orders 
are given just before the holiday season 
each year. 


The strertning of Stovnic, a new 
e 


stove polish, has been so successful that 
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new contracts are being held up until 
the company can obtain a new supply of 
cans for their product. 


Wood, Putnam & Wood are placing 
fifty-six-line copy in high-grade genera] 
and religious publications for iL H. 
Carter, of Ashburton Place. One and 
two-time orders are given advertising 
their Christmas cards, 


The Perry Pictures Company has de. 
cided not to use the January magazines, 
The account has been very successful 
thus far and is now being handled by 
Mr. Hitchcock, of the Walter C. Lewis 
Agency. They will start again with 
February numbers. 

—_——_—_+0+—____ 


PHILADELPHIA ITEMS. 


A large list of mediums is being pre- 
pared by the Foley Advertising Agency 
for the advertising of Disston’s Saws. 


Orders for the advertising of Stephen 
F. Whitman & Son are being placed in 
the general magazines by the Ayer 
Agency. 


The Gratz Agency is gteaing orders 
with a list of local newspapers for J. F. 
Caldwell & Co. 


The Atwater-Kent Company is placing 
orders with a list of automobile publica- 
tions direct. Motoring publications are, 
also, receiving orders from the Hess- 
Bright Manufacturing Company. 


Automobile publications are receiving 
orders from Janney, Steinmetz & Co. 


Additional orders are going to maga- 
zines for the advertising of the San- 
knitary Textile Mills. The Philadelphia 
office of J. Walter Thompson Company 
is handling the business. 


—_—_——_+o-+—__—___ 


The cornerstone of the new Gimbel 
store in New York was laid December 
8th. Many prominent business and ad- 
vertising men were present. Jacob Gim- 
bel, in his address, dwelt upon the larger 
side of merchandising. 

“Merchandising is a_ science with a 
soul and a heart,” said Mr. Gimbel. “A 
great modern store helps more than any 
other one influence to develop a coun- 
try’s manufactures and to widen the list 
of the comforts and luxuries of the 
mass of people, and to make the buying 
of goods absolutely safe to even the 
most inexperienced.” 


Parker-Barrett Agency, Chicago, has 
secured the contract for the advertising’ 
of Paul Keller Mfg. Company, 
Waterloo, Ia., for the coming year. 
Eighty-four line copy (Corn Planters) 
will go to leading agricultural papers 
and national weeklies in the corn-belt 
states. Business for the Williams San- 
ative Company, Buffalo; De King Mfg. 
Company, Chicago, and Christensen 
School of Music, Chicago, is also go- 
ing out; and the campaign for Rumo 
Remedy Company will be resumed “1 
January, using seventy-six-line copy. 
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The Planotype 


The latest and best 
office type duplicator 








It is designed principally to produce duplicate type- 
written letters, etc. It prints from type through a rib- 
bon, producing actual typewriter work—the kind that 
get the business. It is a multiple typewriter that can 
turn out as many typewritten letters as 100 typewriter 
operators. It will also print from printers’ display 
type and electrotypes. The unskilled operator can 
produce as perfect work as the experienced operator. 
Its maximum printing capacity is 714 x 12 inches on 
paper 81% x14 inches or smaller. It is operated by 
hand or electric motor. The method of setting type 
is so simple that 
any office help 
can do it suc- 
cessfully on first 
attempt. It has 
a special feature 
that makes un- 
even work im- 
possible, saves 
bruising and 
breaking of type 
and cutting of 
ribbons — saves 
operating ex- 
penses. 


Ask for Catalog Giving Detailed Description and Prices. 
MADE ONLY BY 








CHICAGO 


A. B. Dick Company sew vor 
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To Cover the Great 
Middle West Effectively 


and Economically 











@_ It’s simply a case of buying circulation that is 
concentrated in the Middle West—the territory from 
which comes the bulk of advertising results—the 
territory in which it is easier to build up a demand 
for good goods than anywhere else in the world. 


THE 


HOUSEKEEPER 


Established 1877 
(Minneapolis) 


offers a splendid opportunity for you to concentrate 
on the Middle West at a cost that is unusually eco- 
nomical. It gives you a proved circulation of more 
than 800,000, of which 75 per cent is strictly Middle 
West circulation; and the low rate makes it possible 
for you to obtain big results on a small appropriation. 


@. To secure from us concrete evidence of the value 
of this market to you entails no obligation whatever 
on your part. Simply ask us. 


Forms close 15th of second month 
preceding date of issue. 


FRANK L. E. GAUSS, Advertising Manager 
Tribune Building, Chicago 
Boston: 8 Beacon Street New York: St. James Building. 








